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Volume XVI 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


International 


“THE KING OF KINGS” 
Crowns worth $2,000,000, Hindenburg’s wine, George’s cake, Wilhelm’s coach, 
Franz Josef’s coachman, Hoover’s photograph. ... 
(See ForEIGN NEws) 
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Illustration shows the 
new GF Aluminum Chair 
and Allsteel Executive Desk 


NSTITUTIONS that expect to serve our children’s children—insurance 
companies, railroads, public utilities, banks—build and equip 
with thoughtful foresight. 
They plan and provide for generations to come, and they are buy- 
ing GF Allsteel office equipment, ageless as the rugged stone and 
steel offices they build. 
GF Allsteel gives them dignity and beauty, for today and for a 
lifetime. 
It gives them practical utility and efficiency, unchanged under the 
severest usage. It avoids costly upkeep and preserves values. 
Depreciation is negligible. 
GF Allisteel is inexpensive and practical insurance against a shabby 
or inefficient office—a worth-while investment in satisfaction, use- 
fulness and longevity. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO "2° CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY on 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the GF Allsteel Office Equip- 
ment Catalog. 


Name 


Firm 


Address “SERVES AND SURVIVES” 
Cay —__ - COMPLETE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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HUDSON 


world’s largest-selling “Eight” 


world’s lowest-priced “Eight” 


T ITS present prices, Hudson’s Great Eight costs 

less than many sixes. In every detail, it is the 

same car that won victory after victory in world-wide 
tests of performance this year. 


It swept to triumph in the famous Tour de France. 


Three Hudsons tied for first place in the Polish 
International Road Trials. 


The award of the Royal Australian Automobile Club 
went to Hudson. 


In New Zealand it set a brilliant record of endurance 


and economy. 


Now is the time to buy an eight—a fine, dependable, 
prize-winning Hudson Eight. See your Hudson-Essex 
dealer and let him show you how much more eco- 
nomical it is to buy a current-model Hudson than 
spend money for repairs on your present car. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





BACK OF THE EDGE 


@) ACK in 1832 the ring of hammers and the 
chime of anvils came from a little Simonds 
shop...the home of sure cutting | scythes 
Today, Simonds Industries comprise eight 
factories, a steel mill and more than a score 
of sales branches and service stations . 

Simonds superior cutting edges are used in every die 
and country. The one-time scythe makers to New England 
have become the saw makers to the world. 

Spanning a century that witnessed the development of 
unequalled industrial achievements, the development of 
Simonds Industries paralleled the growth of American 


industry — paralleled too, the resulting need for the finest 
cutting tools. Simonds has led the way to many outstand- 
ing advances toward the quantity production methods 
which have made American industrial practice a world 
synonym for efficiency ... Simonds Industries have grown 


SIMONDS INDUSTRIES 


World’s Largest Saw Makers 


- THE STEEL 
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and will continue to grow because continuous progress, 
continuous specialization and continuous research are basic 
principles in the Simonds program. 

If you are interested directly or indirectly in 
Simonds products, write us... Your inquiry will receive 


prompt attention. 


Es. HACK SAWS MACHINE 

| - KNIVES 
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SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
Established 1832 . . . FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Boston . . Mass. | Producers of Circular, Band, Metal, Cross-Cut, Gang and 
Memphis . Tenn. | Drag Saws... Machine Knives ... Files... Hack Saw Blades 
Seattle . . Wash. | +++ Tool Holder Bits... Saw Tools... Discs ... Steel. 
Chicago mi. | SMonps Canapa Saw Co., Lrp., Montreal, Que. ~ 

ee eS ee ~ Vancouver, B. C. 
enckt . < Bik. St. John, N. B. Toronto, Ont. Lagat - 
», AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Portland. . Ore. ‘ . . 
N : nN ¥ Wappat, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Manufacturers of 
New York . N.Y. Portable Electric Saws and Tools ~ ABRASIVE Co., 
New Orleans . La. Philadelphia, Pa., Producers of Abrasive Grinding Wheels 
Adanta , . Ga. | and Polishing Grain ~ SIMONDS GUARANTEED 
Los Angeles. Cal. | Currer-HEAD Company, Seattle, Wash., Manufac- 
San Francisco . Cal. | turers of Guaranteed Cutter-Heads, 


-.- BACK OF BOTH..SIMONDS 
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TIME 


EVERY HOME Should Own 


A GOOD 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


50,000 families agree 
this New BRITANNICA 
has no equal 


longer can any modern household afford to be without 


F exe home today needs a GOOD encyclopaedia. No 


one. For young and old alike it is an absolute necessity. 
You can choose this completely new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
with full assurance that you have selected the best. 


“Its equal does not exist,” says 
the New York Times. That is the 
consensus of opinion. 

Already 50,000 families own it. And 
now you too can have it—give it to your 
family—at a new low price. 


“It is a library in itself” 
—says S. Parkes Cadman 
T’S amazing what you get in these 24 
volumes. 35,000,000 words of text. 
15,000 superb new illustrations, many in 
color. 500 maps—a complete atlas. All the 
world’s knowledge, made clear and vivid 
for you by 3,500 leading authorities. 

You get more than 500 ordinary 
books could give you—a range of sub- 
jects unequaled by any university in the 
world. Yet you get all this in your own 
home—literally within arm’s reach. This 
book is indeed, “‘a library in itself” —indis- 
pensable to everyone. 


“Comprehensive, useful” 
—Leon Whipple, noted critic 


OU’LL be fascinated by this new 

Britannica. Here is the greatest knowl- 
edge book of all times. Yet it is like no 
other book you ever read. 


It is a book of a million facts, yet it 
is as interesting, as glamorous as fiction. 


You’ll find yourself read- 
ing it by the hour—roam- 
ing on and on—spellbound. 

This book does away 
with distance — opens up new horizons. 
No place is too remote—no voyage too 
difficult—when you own it. The whole 
world lies before you. You have only to 
choose your goal. 


“Abook for the whole family” 
—Prof. Patterson of Antioch College 


OR you—for your family—the new 

Britannica will prove a practical help 
—every day. Women like it because it’s 
so up-to-date, because it gives them useful 
information about whatever they’re doing 
—at home and outside. Men use it for re- 
liable information on business, history, 
law, world-affairs—it pays them to do so. 


Your children will find it a constant 
help in school and at home—a chance 
to develop their own special interests. It 
is indispensable. Your family—every fam- 
ily—should have it. 

“For your children, for your culture, 
for practical guidance this book will add 
to your wisdom and your pleasure in be- 
longing to the human race,” says Leon 
Whipple of The Survey Graphic. 


BOOKCASE TABLE 
bookcase table, made of genuine mahogany, is included with 
every set. It’s amazing what you get for your money. 


iNCLU DE D—This handsome 


SPECIAL OFFER-—- 
New Low Price—$5 Down 


Always a leader in giving unusual value 
per dollar, this new Britannica surpasses 
every previous edition. Today you can 
buy it at a new low price—the lowest, in 
fact, at which any completely new Britan- 
nica has been available for over 60 years. 

Buy it on easy payments, if you like. 
Under our Time Payment plan, an initial 
investment of only $5 brings the entire 


set, complete with its special bookcase 
table, to your home. 


56-PAGE 
FREE BOOKLET 


‘Brought to you by your 
postman 


Act now! Send for our free illus- 
trated booklet. It contains numer- 
ous specimen maps, color plates, 
etc., and gives full information. 
Before you spend a dollar you can 
see exactly what you get for your 
money. No obligation. Just fili 
out the cou- 
pon and 
mail today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 


A NECESSITY IN EVERY HOME! 


“oe AGO I wrote in a book about family life, that after chairs, 


tables, beds and dishes, the most important piece of furniture for 


a home in which children were to be brought up was a good encyclo- 
paedia. After some months of living with the new Britannica, I’d be 


inclined to revise that advice and put the Encyclopaedia first.” 


—DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
Author of “The Brimming Cup,” “The Home-Maker,” etc. 


Co a me Ree Re AM NY RRNA Renn: ome n aemmamr es nce AO 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY ({t 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION— 

Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 
illustrated booklet with color plates and maps fro1a 
the new Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. 





HAVE YOU 


EVER 


CAREFULLY EXAMINED 
YOUR GUMS? 


WHY NOT do so tonight? Are 
they pink and firm? Or are 
they tender and beginning to 
recede a little? Remember, an 
infected gum can cause you to 
lose a sound tooth. And re- 
ceding gums often lead to 
pyorrhea. 

Let Squibb’s Dental Cream 
help you keep your gums 
healthy. It contains 50% 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia and 
there’s nothing like Milk of 
Magnesia for soothing and 
healing delicate tissue. That’s 
why Squibb’s is so fine for 
massaging the gums — and so 
safe. It contains no grit, no 
astringents, nothing which 
might injure. It cleans teeth 
scientifically. Combats the 
germ acids of decay. The large 
Squibb tube is a genuine econ- 
omy. At all reliable druggists. 

Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 
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Daring Wellman 
Sirs: : 

The attached clipping concerning Walter 
Wellman which appeared in the Detroit Free 
Press of Oct. 13, particularly interested me as 
I have in preparation a History of the Wellman 
family in America. . . . I would be greatly in- 
terested whether Time, which in the adagial 
sense, like the tide, ‘waits for no man” can 
enlighten the Free Press as well as myself as 
to the present whereabouts and condition of this 
well-known explorer & writer of only two dec- 
ades ago. Can it be that through ill-fortune he 
has passed into obscurity at 72 (born Nov. 3, 
1858)? Might I suggest that if such be the 
truth, that his former friends and co-workers, 
and possibly many of the public generally would 
be glad of an opportunity to give him a birth- 
day greeting next Nov. 3? 

Lucius E. ALLEN 

Detroit, Mich. 

Said the Free Press: “What has hap- 
pened to the daring Wellman, whether he 
is living or dead, available records do not 
disclose.” The daring Wellman is alive 
and well at No. 4672 Broadway, Manhat- 
tan. Last week he said he had no birth- 
day plans, would be at home Nov. 3.— 
Ep. 


—_o>——_ 


Heimer for Hamer 
Sirs: 

In your Oct. 13 issue, p. 13, you refer to one 
“Bodenheimer” having been given the ‘“bum’s 
rush” in a hotel recently, while President Hoover 
was there. 

The man to whom 
bears the name O. M. Bodenhamer and 
to have stated that he was given the “bum’s 
rush’ was probably using a term far below the 
dignity attached to one who only recently headed 
that magnificent group of Americans, the Amer 
ican Legion. I think you owe him an apology, 
and should correct his name. No “Bodenheimer” 
was ever given the “bum’s rush” and, most 
likely, “Bodenhamer” should not have been so 


accused. 
i“ 


you intended to refer 


BoDEN HEIMER 
New Orleans, La. 


To a late-working writer, reprimand for 
reproducing a telegraph misspelling. But 
a “bum’s rush” was precisely what Ossee 
Lee Bodenhamer, outgoing Legion chief, 
was unintentionally given in Boston by 
police zealously, blindly guarding the per- 
son of President Hoover at Statler Hotel. 
—Eb. 

— + 


Malcomson & Ford 
Sirs: 

... 1 have read many accounts, written by 
those who thought they were well-informed in 
the matter, of the early history of the Ford Motor 
Co. and have yet to find one that is correct in 
all its details. Up to date, I've been merely 
amused at some of the statements and have not 
thought it worth my while to challenge them. 
However, when I read, “In 1903 Malcomson 
helped Henry Ford start his motor company but, 





ashamed of the venture, invested under Couzens’ 
name,” I’m annoyed at the stupidity of such a 
statement. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Briefly, Mr. Malcomson was very proud of his 
part in the organization of the Ford Motor Co. 
He never took out any stock under Mr. Couzens’ 
name. Mr. Ford and Mr. Malcomson each owned 
half of 51% of the stock, and Mr. Malcomson’s 
25%4% was always entirely in his own name. 

Mr. Malcomson’s reason for selling his stock 
to Ford was simply that the two gentlemen could 
not agree as to the policies of the company, 
particularly as to the type car they should build. 

Mr. Couzens, with a very small stock owner- 
ship which was his own, and not Mr. Malcom- 
son’s (except that I believe Mr. Malcomson may 
have given him a few thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock as a gift) was given an executive posi- 
tion in the Ford Motor Co. simply because he 
was a splendid business executive, and for no 
other reason, 

So far from being ashamed of the venture, 
Mr. Malcomson was so enthusiastic about it 
that he pushed it with every ounce of energy 
he had, personally signed the notes of the com- 
pany at a time when they had no credit, and 
almost forced his friends to buy stock at a 
time when they had no confidence in the new 
venture. Faith and pride in the organization 
of the Ford Motor Co.! He was bursting with 
it! 

I think Mr. Malcomson might have been 
living today had he not grieved so over the mis- 
take he made in selling his Ford stock—selling 
the American stock to Ford and letting him have 
the Canadian stock, under their agreement, with- 
out recompense. He took the money received 
from his Ford Motor stock and organized an- 
other motor company, and it failed, carrying 
with it not only all the amount received from 
the Ford stock but making it necessary for Mr. 
Malcomson to meet, for some years afterward, 
notes which he had personally signed to save the 
new organization. . .. 

. . . James Couzens was the bookkeeper and 
later the business manager of our down-town coal 
office, and a very good manager too, and Mr. 
Ford dropped in to our home once in a while to 
talk over plans for the new organization. We 
enjoyed having him come. He was simple, quiet, 
sincere and earnest, and we all liked him. 1 
remember once asking him to have evening dinner 
with us and serving him a huckleberry pie which 
I had made myself and which could not be cut, 
the crust was so tough. You see, I was a bride 
that year, and pie was a new venture to me, | 
was not embarrassed about it. Mr. Ford seemed 
to enjoy the fun too. 

When I was able to make good pie, I was 
proud of it. When Mr. Malcomson organized 
the Ford Motor Co., he was proud of it! 
Were they not both worthwhile achievements? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER MALCOMSON 

Altadena, Calif. 


To Mrs. Malcomson all thanks for put- 
ting the record in apple-pie order.—Ep. 


ox) 
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Well & Truly Socked 
Sirs: 
You must by now be fairly sick of receiving 
letters of admiring congratulation. . . . 
You are the most compelling writer I have 
read. You literally force me to read about things 
(Continued on p. 8) 





Roy E. Larsen 
CircuLATION MANaGeER, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 


| There is 


| only one 
| Newsmagazine 


| and the yearly 
subscription 
— is 


5 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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KOHLER PLANTS 


‘DOT THE 


TuousaNps of Kohler Electric Plants are serv- 
ing aviation—providing electricity for visual 
and radio beacons which guide pilots safely 
through fog and pitch-black night. 

You'll find them at commercial airports—at 
government stations—at little-used emergency 
landing-fields. For Kohler Plants give sure re- 
sponse whenever the guiding flash or vital spark 
is needed. 

The same reliability with which Kohler Elec- 
tric Plants furnish standard-voltage current to 
air transportation is manifested in other fields. 
In engineering camps, on fire trucks, on ships at 
sea, in isolated places anywhere. Wherever you 
may need electricity beyond the light wires, 
Kohler Plants are ready to serve faithfully. 

Kohler Plants generate current at 110 or 22 
volts A.C. or D.C. Capacities range from 800 
watts to 10 K. W. There is also a 32-volt plant 
(Model D-32) which has facilities for storing 
small amounts of current. Mail the coupon and 
we will be glad to furnish you with informa- 
tion specialized to your needs. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, 
Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities. 
... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


Gi. wih 
ei Lier! | if 


The modern T. A. T.-Maddux Air Terminal at Clovis, New Mexico. Kohler 
Electric Plants provide beacon lights in mountains and desert to guide the airships 
safely to this airport. 


AIR MAP» 


KOHLER of KOHLER eran‘ 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wiscohsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please send me full information about 
Kohler Electric Plants and their advantages for the uses marked X below. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD 
Country Homes () Farms 1 Wrecking and C1) Station Lights 


Camps CO) Motor-boats Work Trains ) Tunnel Lights 
Yachts 0 Signal Systems C) Coal and Water 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL C Private Cars Stations 
Lumber Camps (0 Battery Charging MARINE 

Mines } Saw Mills oo 
Banks 0 Oil Wells 0 ue 


Garages [) Theaters 


€) Passenger Ships 
0 Freighters C) Radio Emergency 


Building (1) Excavators MUNICIPAL 


Contractors 0) Office Buildings (1 Hospitals 0 Fire Departments 
Construction 0 Refrigeration (0 Schools 0 Fire Boats 

Engineers (J) Ice Cream Trucks [) Churches 0) Airports 
Motor-busses 0 Stores 0 Street Lighting 0) Aviation Beacons 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. Address 


City 








State 
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DO YOU DRIVE A STEAMER ? 


Tested and approved 
Contest Board hem 
American Automobile Association 


YOU’LL see them on cold winter days — 
cars trailing a white cloud behind them, 
or parked at the curb and spurting it into 
the air. “Steamers” —their radiators 
empty, or frozen! Don’t run that risk 
with your car — it’s too costly, and too 
easy to avoid. This winter, protect your 
car, once and for all, with Eveready Pres- 
tone, the ONE-SHOT anti-freeze. 

Eveready Prestone minds its own busi- 
ness, which is to be on the job and give 
complete protection every minute. For 
your own peace-of-mind, safeguard that 
valuable investment — your car — with 
the same anti-freeze that the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition used. They radioed 
from Antarctica: “Eveready Prestone 
meets all manufacturer’s claims... .” 

Scientific research has now developed 
Eveready Prestone to a point where it 
offers even greater satisfaction than that 
which more than a million motorists en- 
joyed last year. The new Eveready Pres- 
tone is green in color, so that it can be 
readily identified. 

Eveready Prestone is economical, be- 
cause one filling lasts all winter. It is 
undiluted—a can of concentrated safety. 
Compared with other anti-freezes, a con- 
siderably smaller quantity is required. 
For those who live in the South and other 
moderate climates, it is available in 
small-sized cans. 


Avoid that frenzied last-minute rush 
at a cold snap. Go to your dealer or ga- 
rage-man today. Have him prepare your 
car for winter, taking the simple pre- 
cautions necessary to make the cool- 
ing-system water-tight. Do it today — 
Eveready Prestone is always in tune 
with the temperature. 


The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest commercial 
feature, is broadcast every Tuesday evening at 
nine (Eastern standard time) from WEAF over 
a nation-wide N, B. C. network of 27 stations. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of f ‘ and Carbon 
Union Carbide \n. . Corporation 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


. Gives complete protection. 

. Does not boil off. 

. Positively will not damage 
cooling-system. 

. Will not heat up a motor. 

. Circulates freely at the lowest 
operating temperatures. 

. Will not affect paint, varnish 
or lacquer finishes. 

. Non-inflammable. 8. Odorless. 

. Economical—one filling lasts 
all winter. 
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UNIQUE SPEED 


Pegasus without wings would have been just another 
horse. It’s the Mimeograph’s capacity for great speed 
that makes it a unique modern achievement. The whole 

Mimeograph process is geared for quick action. Near at 
hand, always ready for instant service, by this means in- 
spiration and fulfillment are never far apart. Write or 

dictate the word and thousands of duplicates may be had 


within a few minutes—neat, clean duplicates of anything 


written, typewritten or drawn in line. And this newest 
ercial 

ng at 

over 

tions. 


INC, 


extremely low, its control so simple that anyone can operate 
it—in the privacy of your own office. Let us demonstrate its 
unique ability to put speed in your work—for selling, for organi- 
zation, for time and money saving. Write today to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or *phone branch office in any principal city. 





TIME 


Announcing the 


PROVIDENT 
PROVIDOR 


A new life income savings plan for men under fifty 


FOR YOU 


It Provides... 


an income of $200 a month commencing at age 65 and continuing as /ong 
as you live. By this method a minimum of $20,000 is guaranteed. Perhaps 
double that amount may be paid depending on your length of life. Or, if 
you desire, $25,600 may be taken in cash at age 65. 


It Provides... 


an income of $200 a month in case you are totally disabled for a period of 
at least four months before reaching age 65. All premiums will be paid for 
you during such disability. 


FOR YOURS 


It Provides... 


$20,000 in cash should you die before reaching age 65. An income for life 
may be substituted if desired. 


It Provides... 


$40,000, or double the face amount of the policy, in case death results from 
accidental cause before age 65. 


FACTS ABOUT THE PROVIDENT PROVIDOR 


The Provident Providor is the newest of Provident policies designed to 
meet a particular need. For the man who wishes to make a definite saving 
each year, the Providor offers an ideal program of careful investment com- 
bined with complete family protection. 


By making regular annual deposits now you can retire at age 60 or 65. 


Today, while you are insurable and can spare the money, let us tell you 
how small a yearly deposit will put the Provident Providor into action for 
you. Protection starts at once. 


Just fill in and return the coupon and we shall send full particulars. 


NOTE: For men of fifty and over we have other 
types of policies to fit their exact requirements. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna. 
OF. 6.0. 1.Os., 1000 Founded 1865 


SSS SB SBS SSSSSERSSSSRREERERESERESRESRESRSESES REESE eee Mail this 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Coupon 
Now! 


Please send free descriptive booklet and quote premium rate for 
the Provident Providor at my age, with the undefstanding that it 
places me under no obligation. 


I was born 
Month 


My name is 


Home address 





Street City State 


Business address 
Street City State 
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I don’t want to know. Once I start on an issue 
of Time, I cannot let go a syllable. What the 
devil do I care about the IMRO in Bulgaria? or 
about Fascist Hitler? or the scandals of New 
York? Yet I actually smack my lips after read- 
ing what you have to say about it. 

Do you know, sir, that you are creating a 
dangerous demand for something that can not 
always be supplied? Who is going to keep it up 
if you should suddenly fall a victim to a Chicago 
gangster? 

I would like to become a subscriber but I’m 
scared of you. You make me miss too many 
social appointments. Enough to catch sight of 
a back-number on a hotel table. 

Your paragraphs give me a joy similar to 
a golf ball well & truly socked down the middle 
Keep it up and may your pen be preserved to 


us for a long time! 
P. J. M. LARRANAGA 
London, England 


Let bouquet-hurling Reader Larranaga 
have no fear. TIME is written by a staff 
of one dozen writers well able to take care 
of themselves in Chicago (where none of 
them lives) or elsewhere.—Eb. 

iter Seer 
Telegrams & Gas 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 22, p. 44, you make the 
statement that New England filling stations, not 
the telegraph companies, are supposed to have 
originated the telegram service idea which will 
soon make every gas station a telegraph station. 

The facts are that in May 1926, Western 
Union sold this idea to a number of gas stations 
between Stamford and New Haven, Conn., with 
the argument that tourists seeing the Western 
Union sign would stop and possibly buy gas 
and oil after sending their telegram. This sign- 
ing up of gas stations, hotels, restaurants, and 
drug stores in New England was continued and 
now has spread over the entire U. S. 

As with the night letter, day letter, and 
special colored blanks for social telegrams, Wes- 
tern Union was the pioneer in the plan of pro- 
viding telegraph service at gas stations. 

H. L. HAMILTON 
Advertising Manager 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
New York City 


Sheik’s Stuff 
Sirs: 

Just after the death of Valentino, who showed 
how absolutely foolish most women are and can 
be, our town movie showed the “Sheik of Araby” 
—I believe it was. 

I knew of the recording that Brunswick had 
made of this Valentino’s voice; and through 
Mr. J. E. Henderson, manager of the Cincinnati 
branch, it was easy to have Muskegon, Mich., 
plant send me a pressing of the record. This was 
played-on a Brunswick Panatrope just before the 
film of the “Sheik” started. 

So, as far as Norton is concerned Wanamaker 
made no startling announcement. I played the 
record in either 1926 or ’27 and I am glad that 
the women here showed good sense and decency 
in not creating a demand for “‘stuff” put out 
by such as was known as a “Sheik.” 

A. C. McCivure 

The Brunswick Shop 

Norton, Va. 

— 


Tunes 
Sirs: 

Why are you so highbrow? Or is your record 
reviewer asleep half the time? Two of the sea- 
son’s best tunes are Ten Cents a Dance and 
Sing, You Sinners but I have seen no mention of 
them listed in Trme’s music. Perhaps you are 
not aware that Frank Harling wrote the second 
and that he has composed a grand opera, Th: 
Light from St. Agnes, for several years in the 


| Chicago Company’s repertoire. Doesn't that 


make his jazz worthy of mention? . . 
FRED WISMER 

Chicago, Ill. 

Let Reader Wismer become aware Ol 
jazz tunes when they are new. TIME re- 
ported Ten Cents a Dance in May, when 
it went on the market. Sing, You Sinners 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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Western Market 


12 Million People 


AK 


— served most economically 


from Los Angeles County 


There is a distinct freight advantage 
in serving the Western Market of 
12,000,000 population from Los An- 
geles County... its largest metropol- 
itan center. 


—Population 3,982,582 ... Local market immedi- 
Zone A ately tributary to and including Los Angeles 
County. 


Zone B —Population 3,002,753 ... Local market. 


Zone = —Population 2,239,483 ... Parity in freight rates 
enjoyed by Los Angeles County. 


Z D —Population 2,598,129 ...Served from Los An- 
one , 
geles Harbor by regular steamship transporta- 
tion, at low freight rates. 


Truck haul delivery is made direct 
by manufacturers in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty to three-fourths of the 4,000,000 
people in Zone A...at a freight rate 
advantage so large as to more than 
offset slight rate differentials via water 
route to Zone D. 


It will be obvious to the manufac- 
turer who wishes to serve the entire 
Western Market that he can do so at 
a great saving by locating his plant 
in Los Angeles County. 


Industrial LOS ANGEIES COUNTY 


POPULATION 2,199,657 


Manufacturing Executives Are Invited to Write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
for Detailed Information Regarding this Great Western Market 
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A BUSINESS THAT HAS LOST ITS RECORDS 


is like a ship that has lost its rudder 


Here is a Diebold Dominator Safe and here 
is a Diebold Vault Door, built by the same 
efficient craftsmen and with the same care. 


THE records that guide your company on the high seas of 
business are vital to success. This is why you must give them 
sure protection against fire —a Diebold Dominator Safe. 
* »* Maximum fire resistance is built into the Diebold 
Dominator by the same skilled hands that build the massive Diebold Vaults and Vault Doors. 
The same workmanship. The same care in selection of materials. The same careful fitting and 
testing. * * Class A rating by the Underwriters’ Laboratories for the Diebold Dominator Safe is 


further proof of its fitness to protect the rudder of your business ship — those vital records! 


bb al i id SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
I e oO SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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By 
DANIEL M. McDADE 


Editor Journal Juniors, Oregon Journal 


HIS was the feat of 17-year i: F pack the civic auditorium. 
Louis Proétor of Portland, } we ee ‘ ae x Entertain with their 75-piece 
Oregon. His beautiful 24-inch : Spence o Fae oe * harmonica band. Perform at 
plane captured first prize in a ‘ : © * crown-ups’ meetings, help with 
Journal Juniors’ airplane contest. vt he =" civic enterprises and do lots of 
Then, in competition with twenty +. Fe «a a “‘darned”’ important things. 
thousand other models, it won first 
prize in the National Contest of the 
Airplane Model League of America... ‘ 


They do all this under the inspiration of 

the Oregon Journal, progressive news- 

: ; : paper of the Pacific Northwest. This news- 
and for its builder a triumphal trip through paper’s demonstrated ability to hold the loyalty of 


Euro ack . is was , mre ; 
pe. Back home Louis was the hero of the sixty thousand boys and girls is one of its many assur- 


hour. Sixty thousand fellow Journal Juniors wor- 


- ; ances for continued leadership in the Portland territory. 
shiped him. Sixty thousand regular boys and girls—lively, 


a ae A Lead it does! No other Portland paper approaches the 
enthusiastic, wide awake. : es : : 

Journal in total display lineage or in home 
delivered circulation,—it is read in three 


out of four Portland homes. 


Tue JOURNAL 


ee s ty / : 
nd skating. They stage their own two | |: Seeteee Recteundiiel. Afternoon—Sunday 
hour vaudeville show once a month and (REE ORE AE EOE PORTLAND-+OREGON 





| JouRNAL JuNrIoRS’ CoDE 


1. A healthy mind in a healthy body. | 


In all America no organization equals the 
Journal Juniors. They conduct their own 
broadcast for two hours every week; go 


; 2. Plenty of good exercise every day. | 
in for football, baseball, hockey, swimming | 3. Clean sportsmanship — play the | 
| | 


game — in victory to be generous; 





H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


R. Roberts, one of America’s 

most famous art photog- 
raphers, who has some 70,000 
photographs to his credit, says: 


“To obtain the arrangement and 
composition of this picture, to 
record the character and dignity 
of the hounds, to get them at the 
instant when their muzzles were 
closed, to get them both with 
alert, interested and natural ex- 
pressions, unrestrained by a leash, 
and with the light striking them 
in a manner that would yield the 
desired modeling—that was the 
problem. 


“The picture was made with a 
Graflex. Nothing short of a re- 
flecting camera could be used in 
the making of such a picture. I 
use the Graflex in the greater 
part of my work.”’ 


...A dog picture 


among a million! 


Graflex alone, with its 
utterly reliable focusing, 


could tell the famous 
photographer when the 
instant had arrived. Char- 
acter... dignity . . . alert- 


ness... naturalness... an 
art study supreme. 


H. Armstrong Roberts relies on 
Graflex because he knows! “The 
Graflex,”’ he says, “is easily the 
surest and simplest camera for 
anybody—amateur or profes- 
sional—to operate.” 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 27, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are being made. 
Please send ‘““Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page. 
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was listed as a dance record in April and 
again in July when the Revelers released 
their vocal version.—Eb. 

Perkins Mirror 

Sirs: 

Time, Oct. 6 contains a news item on the 
Perkins Reflector, the source of which I cannot 
divine. 

Your comment represents the large 69-inch 
mirror to have been installed under my super- 
vision. The facts of the case are that there are 
several months’ work yet required in figuring 
this mirror in the factory of the J. W. Fecker 
Co., Pittsburgh. Such a statement causes us 
some embarrassment, especially in scientific 
circles... . 

Haran T. STETSON 
Director 

Perkins Observatory 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Delaware, Ohio 

To Ohio Wesleyan & Director Stetson, 
apologies for telescoping the future into 
the present—Ep. 

pen ee 


Nebraska’s Norris 


| Sirs: 


We, the undersigned subscribers, would ap- 
preciate your publishing a sketch of the political 
life of Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska. 

JEAN B. CAIN 
PAuL P. CHANEY 
N. W. Topp 

Wo. UHLIG 


W. J. PricHarp 

Falls City, Neb. 

The record of Senator George William 
Norris of Nebraska is as follows: 

Born: on a farm in Sandusky Co., Ohio, July 
II, 1501. 

Start in Life: farmhand. 

Career: As a child he helped support his wid- 
owed mother by farm work, became a champion 
corn-husker. Winters he studied hard at school, 
saved enough to attend Baldwin University at 
Berea, Ohio, and Northern Indiana Normal 


| School at Valparaiso. Valparaiso University gave 
| him a law degree; he was admitted to the Ohio 
| bar in 1883. As an itinerant schoolteacher he 


roved for two years, finally settled as a lawyer 
at McCook, Neb. In 1890 he married Pluma 
Lashley who bore him three daughters before 
her death in r901. He was appointed county 
prosecutor (1887), elected district judge (1895, 
1899). In 1902, as a regular Republican, he was 
elected to Congress from the 5th Nebraska Dis- 
trict. Next year he married Ella Leonard. 
Galled by the legislative dictatorship of Speaker 
Joseph Gurney (“Uncle Joe’) Cannon, he helped 
organize and lead a revolt against him which 
resulted in drastic changes in the House rules. 
In 1912 he was elected as a Republican to the 
Senate, where he has served continuously ever 
since. 

In Congress: He is a front-rank independent 
who considers partisanship the curse of politics 
and legislative government. No man in the Sen- 
ate fights harder for his honest convictions. For 
ten years he has kept Muscle Shoals out of 

(Continued on p. 70) 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 


Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Busch 
Jr., Laird S. Goldsborough, E. D. Kennedy, 


| Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 


tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert | 
Furth, Thomas S, Hall, Wilder Hobson, W. 
Sprague Holden, David W. Hulburd Jr., Alan 


| Jackson, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, Frank 


Norris, Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. 
Schwind, Fred Smith, Dorothea Spieth, S. J. 
Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Subscription rates: One year in the U, S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Domin- 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain and South America, 
$5.00; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. J 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Circn- 
lation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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FREEZING WEATHER COMING! 


Save your engine from deadly winter wear... 


change to “double- “ange” Mobiloil Arctic today! 


From below freezing to almost boil- 


ing in 5 minutes... 


That’s why only a “double-range” 
winter oil can protect your engine! 


obiloil 


The freezing point—32° F.~—is the 
lubrication danger point for your en- 
gine! The heavy summer oil you have 
been using will lie thick and cold- 
stiffened in your crankcase. It cannot 
circulate promptly and reach moving 
parts. Your battery wears its heart out 
turning your engine over. The first 
few moments of “dry” running give 
your engine more wear than miles of 
ordinary driving. 

If you use an ordinary “winter oil” 
—you may get easy starting. But at 
hot running temperatures, many of 
these “winter oils” thin out danger- 
ously, and fail to lubricate. 

Mobiloil Arctic will give your engine 
unique winter protection. It is the 
double-range winter lubricant. Down 
to zero—and below—you get easy 
starting and sure circulation. And at 
hot running temperatures, you get rich, 
full lubrication. 


This double-range quality is built 
into Mobiloil Arctic. Motor oil is 
made — not found. 


Shift gears easily on cold days 


Without correct winter lubrication, 
your gears will tell the same story of 
winter wear. Cold hardens and sepa- 
rates ordinary greases and leaves gear 
teeth unprotected. 

With Mobiloil “CW” on your gears 
you'll be delighted at the ease of 
meshing on coldest days. You can be 
sure of complete absence of gear wear. 

You can get this two-fold protection 
for your engine and your gears from 
your nearest Mobiloil dealer. Ask for 


Mobiloil by name. 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


The Mobiloil Concert is broadcast each Wed- 
nesday evening at 8:30, E. S. T., from WEAF 
and 29 associated N. B. C. stations. 


Wiituie for your engine 


meee for your gears 
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S PE E D— On the ancient Egyptian desert — the Camel. 
S$ PE E D — In the Roman amphitheatre — the Chariot. 
SPEED— Today — machines that work precisely. 

S PE E D — In this machine age — almost frictionless . ... 
S$ PE E D — High speed production with split-hair precision 


means grinding — grinding wheels, grinding 


machines — NORTON. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


The Hoover Week 

“Let this day fill us with thanks and 
inspire us to go forward with the courage 
of hope.” 

So spoke President Hoover into a broad- 
casting microphone last week as the rati- 
fications by Britain, Japan and the U. S. 
of the London Naval Treaty were being 
deposited at the British foreign office in a 
22-minute ceremony. Other speakers on 
the hook-up: Britain’s Prime Minister 
MacDonald, Japan’s Prime Minister Ha- 
maguchi. 

@ By appointment of the President, Ma- 
jor General Merritte Weber Ireland began 
his fourth four-year term of duty as Sur- 
geon General of the Army. 

q@ “A benevolent despotism” was how 
Senator Hiram Bingham, returning with a 
congressional investigating committee from 
Samoa, last week described to President 
Hoover the Navy Department’s rule over 
the islands (Time, Oct. 6). Senator Bing- 
ham’s commission will recommend a bill 
of rights, U. S. citizenship, less naval gov- 
ernment for Samoans. 

@ President Hoover last week picked a 
new director of White House entertain- 
ment to succeed Warren Delano Robbins, 
Minister to El Salvador. He was F, La- 
mont Belin, foreign service secretary. Di- 
rector Belin, ranking as a minister, will 
begin his duties by arranging the Presi- 
dent’s dinner to his Cabinet early next 
month. 

@, President Hoover read with satisfaction 
a report of his Attorney General clearing 
his Secretary of the Interior of charges of 
maladministering public shale oil lands in 
Colorado. The Attorney General could 
find ‘“‘no merit or substance” to the accu- 
sations made by Ralph S. Kelley, resigned 
field chief of the general land office at 
Denver, in a series of 14 long, legalistic 
articles in the New York World (TIME, 
Oct. 13). Declared Field Chief Kelley: 
“A ridiculous whitewash!” Generally an- 
ticipated was a Senate investigation of the 
Kelley charges this winter. 

@ To galvanize the Government’s un- 
employment program President Hoover 
summoned Col. Arthur Woods from Man- 
hattan, made him Director of Relief (see 
p. 18). 


— 


Campaign Footnoter 


Footnoting the congressional campaign 
westward, Vice President Charles Curtis 
paused last week at Pueblo, Col. to de- 
clare: ‘“The new tariff law should be given 
a fair trial, with full understanding that 
if some rates are too high or too low 
they can be remedied under the flexible 
provisions.” 


THE CABINET 


Washington, Washington, 
& Washington 


A bespectacled young diplomat by the 
name of Samuel Walter Washington from 
West Virginia watched with concern the 
Brazilian revolution swirl about his head. 





——s 


International 
AcTING AMBASSADOR WASHINGTON 


Fortunately, his chief knew the generals. 


At the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro 
his chief, Ambassador Edwin Vernon Mor- 
gan, an oldster with 18 years’ service in 
Brazil, was away from his post having fun 
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on a Paris vacation. Secretary Washing- 
ton, 29, Rhodes Scholar, was in charge. 
Only four years in the U. S. foreign serv- 
ice, he had been in Rio less than a twelve- 
month. He did his conscientious best to 
keep the State Department in Washington 
posted on the ebb and flow of the civil 
war. It looked to him as if the rebels 
would be defeated by the Federal forces 
of Président Washington Luis and he so 
informed Secretary of State Henry Lewis 
Stimson. 

This information jibed with Statesman 
Stimson’s preconceptions of the Brazilian 
revolt. The U. S. Government, having 
officially entertained Handsome Julio 
Prestes, President Washington  Luis’s 
elected successor, in Washington last June, 
had every reason to want and expect him 
to take office this month. On the strength 
of Secretary Washington’s reports and the 
direct request of the Brazilian Ambassador 
in Washington, President Hoover last 
week clapped down an arms embargo 
against the revolutionists. Penalty for its 
violation: $10,000 fine, two years in gaol. 

At the State Department the rebels 
were described as little better than ban- 
dits. Munitions and arms including a dozen 
airplanes were shipped to the support of 
the Brazilian federals. Statesman Stimson 
explained that, though this was the first 
time the U. S. had applied an embargo to 
a South American revolution, it was no 
precedent because the same method had 
been used before under international law 
to squelch rebellions in Mexico, Central 
America, China. 

Back to Rio from Paris last week hur- 
ried Ambassador Morgan. Two days after 
his arrival, less than 48 hours after the 
Washington embargo, the Washington 
Luis government fell with a resounding 
thump which jarred official nerves in 
Washington (see p. 24). But it was not 
too late for Ambassador Morgan to sal- 
vage some U. S. goodwill (U. S. trade with 
Brazil: $316,000,000 per year). He cabled 
Statesman Stimson: 

“A military junta consisting of... 
responsible officers of long service well 
known to me personally ... has taken 
over the government and is establishing 
normal conditions. . . . Popular enthusi- 
asm is being expressed in a carnival spirit. 
. .. Red flags have been displayed but 
they indicate revolution and not commu- 
EE a 

Though he was flabbergasted at the turn 
of events, Secretary Stimson saw a ray 
of hope in. Ambassador Morgan’s friendly 
relations with the new junta. Perhaps by 
a neat diplomatic formula the junta could 
somehow be construed as a perfectly legal 
continuation of the Luis government and 
therefore not require fresh recognition by 


the U. S. 
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National A ffairs— (Continued ) 


THE CONGRESS 
Shadow of the Polls 


The country is Republican. The Re- 
publican Party will continue its control of 
Congress—Chairman Simeon Davison Fess 
of the Republican National Committee. 

I unhesitatingly make the prediction 
that the House of Representatives will 
show a Democratic majority—Chairman 
Jouett Shouse of Democratic Executive 
Committee. 

With these formal forecasts by rival 
party leaders, the 1930 Congressional 
campaign moved into its last hot week. 
Biggest issue: The Slump. Chief Demo- 
cratic argument: “Hoover hard times.” 
Republican argument: No economic re- 
covery under Democratic rule. The elec- 
tion’s magic number: 53. 

Gain v. Loss. Republicans conceded 
the loss of 15 to 30 House seats. Demo- 
crats estimated “sure gains” at 35. To 
fulfill the Shouse forecast they needed to 
take 53 seats from Republicans. These 
were to come, according to the Demo- 
cratic chairman, as follows: seven from 
New England; 15 from the middle Atlantic 
States; six from the South; 30 from the 
Midwest. 

Republicans felt more confident of hold- 
ing the Senate. Democrats figured their 
Senate gains at six, which would still 
leave the Republicans with a five-vote 
majority. 


Finances. As usual the Republicans 
had more campaign cash than the Demo- 
crats. Semi-final reports showed that the 
Republican National Committee had spent 
$573,173 while the Democratic National 
Committee was spending $159,233. Chair- 
man John Jacob Raskob kept his Demo- 


cratic National Committee alive with 
loans and contributions totalling $220,000. 
Bernard Mannes Baruch was financing, 
practically single-handed, the Democratic 
fight to win Senate seats. 

Where the money was spent indicated 
where the party chiefs anticipated the 
hottest contests. To hold their House 
strength the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee sent $12,500 into 
Ohio, $7,000 into Missouri, $4,000 into 
Indiana, $4,000 into West Virginia, $3,750 
into Kentucky. In smaller amounts $23,- 
000 was divided among South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Nebraska, Minnesota, Mary- 
land, New York, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina, Illinois, Colorado and Massa- 
chusetts. Democrat headquarters was 
spending heavily to win Senate seats in 
Oklahoma, Delaware, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio. A thousand Democratic 
dollars had been despatched to Oregon to 
beat Republican Willis Chatman Hawley, 
co-author of the new Tarift Act. 

Last week’s campaign developments: 

Ohio. So certain seemed the defeat of 
Dry Republican Senator McCulloch by 
Wet Democratic Nominee Bulkley that 
Chairman Fess suddenly dropped his na- 
tional duties to go home and stump fran- 
tically for his colleague. 

New Jersey. Up & down the State 
hurried Alexander (“Little Napoleon’’) 
Simpson, Democratic nominee for the 


Senate, caustically charging his Repub- 
lican opponent, Dwight Whitney Morrow, 
with responsibility for hard times and 
unemployment. He compared Mr. Mor- 
row to the Dalai Lama of Tibet, declared 


International 
Mrs. Peter GoELET GERRY 


. in French. 


the Morrow butler perfumes the Morrow 
soupspoon. Nominee Morrow meets these 
attacks with such sweet reasonableness as: 
“Tt’s not at all unnatural for the political 
party out of power to blame bad times on 
the political party in power. Conversely 
it is the habit of the party in power dur- 
ing a period of prosperity to take credit 
for good times whether they have had 
anything to do with it or not.” 


Illinois. Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick, Republican nominee for the Senate, 
lost the support of Chicago’s Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale (“Big Bill’) Thompson (see 
page 17). Police riot squads had to be 
summoned to handle the crowds that 
turned out to hear James Hamilton Lewis, 
her Democratic opponent, at Soldier Field. 

Oregon. Republican. Senator Charles 
Linza McNary was obliged to leave his 
prune ranch, get out and hustle for re- 
election. 

Kentucky. In behalf of Senator John 
Marshall Robsion’s election Republicans 
revived the 1928 religious issue against 
Democrats. Big newspapers maintained a 
troubled silence on the campaign. Under 
a new law election returns will not be 
counted until the day after the polls close. 
In the event of a close contest for House 
control, settlement of the issue may be 
delayed until the Kentucky count is com- 
pleted. 

Rhode Island. In his attempt to regain 
the Senate seat and the high place in 
Washington society he lost two years ago, 
Peter Goelet Gerry, Democratic nominee, 
had the advantage of a smart wife who 
can speak French. Mrs. Gerry (once Mrs. 
George Washington Vanderbilt) cam- 
paigned for her husband by going into the 
homes of French-Canadian textile workers 


in the Blackstone and Pawtuxet valleys to 
speak to them in their own language. 
Adroitly she shut the door behind her on 
newsmen who sought to quote her French. 
Nominee Gerry’s opponent, Republican 
Senator Jesse Houghton Metcalf, raised 
the old issue that the Gerrys are not actual 
residents of Rhode Island but are anxious 
to use the State only as a springboard to 
get back to Washington. Last week Sena- 
tor Metcalf startled his party leaders by 
declaring for Prohibition repeal in a be- 
lated effort to keep Nominee Gerry from 
getting all the Wet votes. 

Iowa. Democratic headquarters aban- 
doned all hope of pulling through to re- 
election Senator Daniel Frederic Steck. 

Nebraska. The disclosure that his pri- 
mary opponent, State Treasurer William 
Stebbins, had put a grocer’s clerk named 
George W. Norris into the contest to con- 
fuse the voters, apparently clinched the 
re-election of Republican Senator George 
William Norris. 

Montana. Dry Democratic Senator 
Thomas James Walsh was running for re- 
election on campaign cash supplied by 
John Jacob Raskob as Democratic chair- 
man. Wet Republican Nominee Albert 
John Galen was opposing him on campaign 
cash supplied by John Jacob Raskob as 
chief contributor to the Association 
Against the 18th Amendment. 


ARMY © NAVY 

Treaty Navy 

Japan’s ratification of the London 
Naval Treaty was still on the high seas 
and the Treaty therefore still ineffective 
(see p. 15) when the General Board of 
the U. S. Navy last week sent up to Secre- 
tary Adams its recommendations for a 
Treaty building program. As anticipated 
(Time, Oct. 20), Admiral Pratt’s shelving 
and scrapping of 49 ships three weeks ago 
was but a preamble to large building pro- 
posals by the Navy. Construction recom- 
mended included: 
@. Improvement of the battleships New 
Mexico, Mississippi and Idaho so as to 
give the U. S. 14 modern battleships. 
@ Four more 8-in.-gun cruisers, bringing 
the total to the much-disparaged 18, the 
limit under the Treaty. 
@ Several experimental 6-in.-gun cruisers, 
to find out with what type to fill the 73,000 
extra tons authorized. 
@ Four other airplane carriers besides the 
two in commission and one authorized. 
@ Remodelling of the three new V-type 
submarines, and building of three more, 
after an unstated number of other types 
have been scrapped, to fit the Treaty 
tonnage. 
@ The second Goodyear dirigible, the 
ZRS-5, to give the Navy a fleet of three. 

In all, the new program calls for ex- 
penditure of from $750,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000. But the building is to be par- 
celled out over a 15-year périod. Pro- 
posed annual appropriations run between 
$50,000,000 and $65,000,000. The Navy’s 
average annual building appropriation 
since 1922 has been $29,000,000. 

Big Navy? Because the admirals and 
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experts of the General Board are pre- 
dominantly Big-Navy men, observers last 
week scrutinized with interest the Board’s 
astonishingly prompt recommendation. 
Rear Admiral Mark Lambert Bristol, 
heavy and stooped new head of the Board, 
had testified before the Senate committee 
on ratification: “We do not get parity 
with Great Britain. . . . We should have 
maintained the ratio of vessels [with 
Japan]. . . . I do not believe in any 6-in.- 
gun cruisers.” Admiral Bristol is a seadog 
trained to do diplomatic tricks. Many a 
time has he maintained U. S. relations with 
foreign statesmen—as commander of the 
U. S. Navy base in Wartime England, as 
U. S. high commissioner in post-War Tur- 











Keystone 
REAR ADMIRAL BRISTOL 
His board wants a billion. 


key, as chief of the Asiatic Fleet. He has 
not only been decorated by the Navy 
Department but commended by the State 
Department. Nevertheless he seemed last 
week to have been ruled by his Chief of 
Operations, Treaty-defending Admiral 
William Veazie Pratt. In the protestations 
of intended economy which went up with 
the program there were detected no diplo- 
matic wiles. This was apparent when the 
present recommendations were compared 
with the 20-year program proposed by the 
Board in 1927. The first five years of 
that program involved an expenditure of 

725,000,000 (almost as much as this one’s 
entire 15-year budget), and a total ex- 
penditure of $2,900,000,000. It proposed 
building 25 cruisers, nine destroyer-leaders, 
32 submarines, five aircraft carriers. Con- 
gress whittled it down to the terms of the 
15-cruiser bill. 

porte eee 

Dive 

Breath-taking for any submariner is the 
first dive of a brand-new submarine. Last 
week the brand-new U. S. submarine V-5, 
one of the two largest in the world, put 
out from Portsmouth Navy Yard for her 
first official depth trials. Aboard her 
were 95 officers and men. While the mine- 


sweeper Falcon stood by, down went the 
V-5 off Boone Island, Maine, stayed 45 
min., came up perfectly. Her instruments 
recorded a submersion of 332 ft., breaking 
the U. S. Navy’s record (held by the 
V-4) by 32 ft.* World’s record for sub- 
marine dives is 400 ft., held by the British 
submarine Ammiraglio dei Geneys. 


PROHIBITION 


Revere v. Calliope 


Tailcoat fluttering, dressed as _ he 
thought Paul Revere dressed, one David 
H. Oakes last week rode an old grey mare 
out of Boston along the course of his 
model’s famed gallop. He rode slowly, 
through a drizzling rain. Upon the old 
grey mare flapped a banner lettered: 
AROUSE CITIZENS! VOTE “NO” ON 
NOVEMBER 4! Instead of shouting 
“The British are coming!” this 1930 Paul 
Revere stopped in each town to hand out 
a few manifestoes arguing against repeal 
of the Massachusetts Prohibition En- 
forcement Act in next week’s State refer- 
1»? 


endum. It began: “Hear ye, all people! 


Along the same highways behind Paul 
Revere tootle-tee-ootled a steam calliope, 
its signs advocating: VOTE YES! 

As part of the same campaign, the 
Massachusetts chapter of the W. C. T. U. 
last week issued rhymes for children. A 
sample: 


There is a little drink shop 
That everyone may close 
And that is the little drink shop 
Just underneath his nose. 


RACES 


Thompson v. McCormicks 

Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson of Chicago thrust his heavy 
hands last week into the tomb of the late 
Senator Joseph Medill McCormick of 
Illinois in search of old political bones 
with which to frighten the city’s 75,000 
Negro voters out of their Republican 
wits. What he ghoulishly drew forth was 
the wraith of Chicago’s great race riot of 
July 27-Aug. 2, 1919. This he hurled 
anonymously at the Senator’s widow, Mrs. 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, now the Repub- 
lican nominee for the Senate against 
Democrat James Hamilton Lewis. 

Mayor Thompson kas long nursed a 
great hatred for the Chicago Tribune and 
its publisher, Col. Robert Rutherford 
McCormick, brother of Medill. In last 
April’s Republican senatorial primary the 
Mayor supported Widow McCormick for 
the expedient purpose of eliminating 
Senator Charles Samuel Deneen’s politi- 
cal grip on Chicago. But the Mayor was 
no man to support a McCormick for 
actual election. Therefore last week he 
prepared a leaflet designed to turn Ne- 
groes from Nominee McCormick to 
Nominee Lewis. Unwilling to sign his own 
name to the broadside, he first attempted 
to induce Negro Congressman Oscar De 


*The V-5’s displacement: 2,730 tons. The V-6, 
sistership, shares the honor. Next larvest: the 
U. S. S. V-4, minelaying submarine. Displace- 
ment: 2,680 tons. 


Priest to sign it. Congressman De Priest 
promptly declined. When other Negro 
leaders likewise declined to sign, Mayor 
Thompson had 100,000 unsigned copies 
of his message distributed in the Chicago 
“Black Belt.” 

The broadside was headed: 

TO THE NEGROES OF ILLINOIS 

Beneath was a Chicago Tribune cartoon 
of July 1919 showing white bathers at a 
beach shaking their fists at Negro bathers 
on the other side of a lifeline. The cap- 
tion: “The color line has reached the 
North.” Boxed at the right was a reprint 
of an interview Senator Medill McCormick 
was supposed to have given to the since 
defunct Chicago Journal on the race riots. 


Keystone 


THE LATE SENATOR McCormick 
His old enemy tried to hurt his wife. 


The Senator was quoted: “The entire mat- 
ter is one of justification. Thousands of 
these colored boys came to Chicago from 
the South. ... They had a kind of an 
idea they could sit in your lap or do any- 
thing they pleased.’”* 

‘Excerpts from the main text of the 
Thompson leaflet: 


“During the race riots . . . 38 citizens, 
16 white... 22 colored, were killed. 
. . . I believe hundreds more would have 
been killed . . . if William Hale Thomp- 
son had not sat in the Mayor’s office. . . 
The Chicago Tribune printed the above 
cartoon and Senator Medill McCormick 
gave out the accompanying interview 
which I believe created greater race hatred 
and increased the number of murders. 

. It is my duty to recall to you now 
[the cartoon and interview] so that you 
may be warned before voting ... for 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, the widow and 
adviser of Medill McCormick. Those who 
vote for a member of the Chicago Tribune 
family ... may jeopardize their lives, 
because a seat in the Senate would again 
give great political power to a McCormick 


*This interview was used against Senator Mc- 
Cormick in his unsuccessful campaign for re- 
nomination in 1924. He denied having given it. 
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and the Tribune to use against public 
peace and peaceful citizens.” 


In the corner was a section of a sample 
ballot with an “x” marked for Democrat 
Lewis. . 
Admitting that he originated the leaflet 
Mayor Thompson explained that Mrs. 
McCormick had deserted his presidential 
candidacy at the Republican National 
Convention in 1928. He added: “As long 
as I am permitted to live I will never be- 
tray the people of Chicago by voting for 
any member of the McCormick family for 
anything.” 

Regretting that the Mayor’s attack 
“was based on a malicious and unjusti- 
fiable attack on my late husband,” 
Nominee McCormick nevertheless pro- 
fessed to be “pleased” with it. She felt 
it would prove for all time that she had 
no political connection with the “City 
Hall gang” in Chicago. 

Because Mayor Thompson reputedly 
carries the city’s Negro vote in his vest 
pocket, Republican leaders like Cook 
County Chairman Bernard W. Snow were 
thoroughly alarmed at his defection. 
Nominee McCormick’s chances of elec- 
tion were not so bright that she could 
afford to lose 75,000 normally Republican 
votes in Chicago. 


Last week Mayor Thompson won an- 
other long-standing fight with the Chicago 
Tribune when the Illinois Supreme Court 
decided that he and other officials did not 
have to reimburse the city for $2,345,604, 
representing principal and interest on fees 
to real estate experts in connection with 
street improvements. The Tribune as a 
taxpayer had sued the Mayor on the 
ground that these fees were part of a 
conspiracy to benefit the Thompson politi- 
cal machine. 


INDUSTRY 
Hard Times (New Style) 


“We're going to carry everybody con- 
nected with the steel industry safely 
through.” 

If a great steelmaster, confronted with 
bad times, had made that statement 30 or 
even 15 years ago, his colleagues would 
have thought he had caught religion or 
become drunk. His employees would not 
have believed him. Yet when Charles 
Michael Schwab, board chairman of Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp., said those words last 
week at a Manhattan meeting of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, his audi- 
tors were not greatly startled. Though 
they knew “Charley” Schwab for the 
most unregenerate optimist in U. S. In- 
dustry, a notorious backslapper, hand- 
shaker and well wisher, they also knew 
that what he said really did reflect the 
modern concept of business in dealing with 
critical economic upheavals and serious 
unemployment. 

If Steelman Schwab was optimistic last 
week—he predicted the early advent of “a 
larger measure of prosperity than the 
American people have ever known before” 
—so was many another tycoon throughout 
the land. At the same meeting at which 


Mr. Schwab said, ““We’re having beer now 
but when summer comes we’re going to 
have champagne,” James Augustine Far- 
rell, trim and stocky little president of 
U. S. Steel, declared: “We have in our 











Cot. ArtHuR Woops 

“It is a kind of co-ordinating job . . .” 
hands the power to restore the steel in- 
dustry to prosperity in 60 days. .. . This 
is no time to pinch off a penny or two. 
. . . The depression is only temporary. 
. . . [ agree with Mr. Schwab the situa- 
tion is a little better.” 

At the University of Chicago other ty- 
coons got together at the seventh annual 
conference of major industries. Most of 
them were optimistic for the long-pull. 
George Matthew Verity, benevolent presi- 
dent of American Rolling Mill Co., de- 
clared: “The steel industry is like a great 
giant tied and pulling at its shackles. It 
is impatient to go. And go he will within 
a comparatively short time.” “A success- 
ful and prosperous year in 1931” was pre- 
dicted by Harvey Samuel Firestone Jr., 
polo-playing young vice president of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 

John Jacob Raskob of General Motors 
announced: “Depressed conditions in the 
automobile industry have reached bottom. 
Sharp revival may be expected to begin 
with automobile shows in early January.” 

Will H. Hays, cinema tsar: “We are 
gathering momentum for an upward swing 
that will lead the world recovery. Ameri- 
can prosperity will rearise, not pale and 
wan, from the sickbed of wasting remedies 
but strong and vigorous.” 

Hoover’s 800,000. Hopeful as were 
these predictions of better times by U. S. 
tycoonery they did not help President 
Hoover solve the immediate problem of 
Unemployment. The President’s esti- 
mates showed 3,500,000 persons out of 
work. Of these it was figured that a 
million were in transit from one job to 
another or voluntarily idle and_ that 
another 500,000 were in communities of 
less than 3,000 population where they 


would be cared for by friends or relatives, 
The remaining 2,000,000 jobless repre- 
sented about 800,000 families. The Presi- 
dent’s view was that this was a serious 
but not a critical situation. 

To relieve it directly there was little 
President Hoover could do. The Federal 
Government had no funds for charity; 
that must come locally. Federal public 
works were admittedly only a “drop in 
the bucket” of U. S. construction. For 
psychological purposes though, the White 
House kept them to the fore as an ex- 
ample to states & cities. Also the Presi- 
dent continued to jack up Industry with 
requests to push its heavy construction, 
stagger its employment, maintain its 
wages. 

Woods. As a definite, visible gesture, 
the President appointed a Director of 
Employment Relief. He called for Col. 
Arthur Woods of Manhattan, nephew-in- 
law of J. P. Morgan, a genteel and expe- 
rienced emergency man. 

Joblessness is nothing new to grey- 
haired, grey-eyed Col. Woods, now 60. A 
Harvard graduate (1892) who once taught 
at Groton, cubbed on the New York Sun, 
joined the New York police force as a 
crime expert, emerged as the city’s police 
commissioner (1914-18) during a period 
of hard times, he was director of the Army 
air service’s personnel bureau during the 
War, later serving as a special assistant to 
the Secretary of War to find jobs for 
home-coming soldiers. In 1921 he was 
made a member of President Harding’s 
Conference on Unemployment headed by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover. Married 
in 1916 to Miss Helen Morgan Hamilton, 
he is a director of Bankers’ Trust Co. of 
New York, an ardent tennis player, an 
associate of John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
in philanthropy. 

The inevitable vagueness of Federal 
Unemployment relief is also nothing new 
to Col. Woods. Last week, pressed for a 
description, he could only say: “It is a 
kind of co-ordinating job. . . . The best 
we can do is to let various places know 
what others are doing... .” But at 
the desk they cleared for him in the De- 
partment of Commerce, Col. Woods gave 
a lively imitation of Washington’s Busiest 
Man. His telephone rang at the rate of 
once every two minutes. Government of- 
ficials from the Postmaster General down 
to the Chairman of the Shipping Board 
called to offer assistance. He hired Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, smart Manhattan press- 
agent, to publicize the Government's 
work. Into newsreel microphones he 
preached a gospel of “sprucing up the 
home” now instead of later. As an aid to 
public construction he cited $450,000,000 
worth of state bond issues which voters 
can pass upon on Election Day.* 

Volunteers v. Congress. When some- 
one suggested calling Congress to deal with 
spirit of voluntary service has been strong 
unemployment, President Hoover replied: 
“No special session is necessary. . . . The 
spirit of voluntary service has been strong 

*Chief of these are: New Jersey $100,000,- 
000; Louisiana $68,000,000; New York $50,- 
000,000; California $20,000,000; Cleveland 
$31,500,000. 
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. will continue. . . . Colonel Woods is 
receiving most gratifying evidence of 
this.” 

Meanwhile, throughout the land: 

New York. Governor Roosevelt moved 
to throw open the state armories to shelter 
the jobless. The War Department was 
asked to supply 16,000 cots and blankets, 
reduce the required drilling hours of 
militia units during the emergency. 

In New York City, Mayor Walker 
formed a committee, asked 125,000 mu- 
nicipal employes to contribute 1% of 
their monthly salaries ($266,000) for 
physical relief. In a two-day canvass 
policemen listed 13,222 families in need 
of immediate aid. Estimates of the city’s 
unemployed ran as high as 800,000. Into 
eight Salvation Army soup kitchens long 
lines of men and a few women shuffled 
for free clam chowder, crackers, coffee. 
City officials prepared to feed 15,000 
mouths per day, shelter 10,000 heads, 
free throughout the winter. 

From his modernistic desk in his mod- 
ernistic new offices, President Carleton H. 
Palmer of E. R. Squibb & Son preached 
the five-day week to his fellow industrial- 
ists. His potent points: “If all industries 
adopted the five-day week, that would de- 
crease production about 9% at a max- 
imum. That means a maximum of 9% 
more workers would have to be employed 

. would take care of at least half of 
the millions unemployed today. ... 

“The half-day on Saturday is the most 
inefficient work period of the entire week. 
To start a plant in the morning requires 
half an hour, and to stop it requires 
another half hour. . . . It doubles the 
ratio.of time during which no production 
occurs, while all the expenses of power, 
light, heat and general overhead must be 
borne without corresponding production.” 

President Palmer practices his preach- 
ments. Squibb has been five-day-weeking 
for three months, its production is at 98% 
of theoretical capacity, its payroll is 5% 
bigger than before. 

Pennsylvania. With retail prices at a 
1913 low, Philadelphia shopkeepers inau- 
gurated a four-weeks BUY NOW cam: 
paign to stimulate local trade. Governot 
Fisher, impressed, urged the whole state 
to do likewise. Pittsburgh raised a $100,- 
ooo relief fund, started a $300,000 public 
construction program with hand labor. 

New Jersey’s Dwight Whitney Morrow 
declared: “This propaganda of hoarding 
money must cease.” 

Ohio. Within the fortnight Cleveland 
put 9,000 idle men to work. The city sent 
a representative to Detroit to study its 
advanced system of Unemployment relief 
(Time, Oct. 27). Remembering their 
religious vow to “let no one go hungry 
while there is food,” the Amish sect sent 
supplies from their farms into Cleveland. 

Wisconsin. Milwaukee prepared to 
put 13,500 workless men to work on a 
three-day per week basis at 60 cents per 
hour. Cost: $200,000. 

Inland Steel Co. of Wisconsin prepared 
to reopen its Milwaukee plant on a 24- 
hour basis. 

Minnesota. To carry out a $1,000,000 
public improvement program, Minneapolis 


decided to put picks & shovels in the 
hands of 10,000 men_ instead of using 
labor-saving machinery. 

Illinois. An Unemployment relief 
fund of $100,000 per month was arranged 
by Samuel Insull, public utilitarian, by 
collecting one day’s pay per month from 
all the workers in his $3,000,000,000 in- 
dustry. Said Tycoon Insull: “The re- 
sponses will be practically universal. 
Girls and boys, men and women will all 
come in alike.” 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
Pennsylvania Railroads agreed to spend 
an extra $7,160,000 at once in Chicago on 
track elevation. 

Yellow Cab Co. hired 1,200 new drivers. 

To make more jobs the “big four” 
railway brotherhoods suggested that the 
roads shift employment from an eight to 
a six-hour basis but without any wage 
reductions. Declared Lawrence Aloysius 
Downs, president of [Illinois Central: 
“This is a mighty poor time to ask any 
such thing. The roads have no money to 
pay additional salaries.” 

Michigan. Fisher Body Corp. accel- 
erated production in ten plants from a 
three-day week to a five-and-half day 
week. 

Detroit’s municipal agency put 2,500 to 
work. Muskegon started a SPEND-A- 
MILLION-A-WEEK campaign to break 
a “buyer’s strike.” Lions club through- 
out the land took up the idea, got the gov- 
ernors of nine states (Arkansas, Indiana, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, New Mexico, Ohio) 
to issue proclamations for a “Confidence- 
in-Business Week.” 

London. Insurance brokers reported 
they were doing an extraordinarily brisk 
business in policies on U. S. property pro- 
tection against the risks of civil disturb- 
ances and Unemployment riots. 


CRIME 
One Big Shot 


At the beginning of last week there were 
three live leaders of Chicago gangland— 
Big Shots, in gangster parlance. They 
were Alphonse (“Scarface Al”) Capone, 
whose dominion reaches out from the 
South Side of the city, and his two long- 
standing enemies, Joseph (“Joe’’) Aiello 
and George (“Bugs”) Moran, both of the 
North Side. For weeks all three had kept 
public and police (who sought them on 
vagrancy charges) guessing as to their 
whereabouts. Suddenly two of them ap- 
peared, very much in the public eye. 

Joe Aiello left his West Side apart- 
ment-house hideout by the front door. 
Pup-Pup! stuttered a waiting machinegun. 
He, wild-eyed, slithered into an adjacent 
courtyard. Puppety-Up-Pup! another gun 
stammered. Blood oozed; Joe Aiello 
crumpled down with 57 holes and more 
than a pound of lead in him. Death had 
spat from two rented rooms, cunningly 
chosen for a cross-fire. Hundreds of 
cigaret-butts in each room testified that 
the gunners had waited long for their prey. 
Because the trap resembled one which 
slew Earl (“Hymie”) Weiss, another 
North Side Big Shot, and because that 


trap was credited to Capone, police an- 
nounced Aiello’s slayers were Caponemen. 

Bugs Moran had been in gaol the day 
his partner was mowed down. Big, grey- 
ing and hardboiled, he had suffered much 
from the puppuppetty-pup of the ma- 
chineguns. His power really was broken 
when his seven chief followers were 
riddled in his garage, St. Valentine’s Day 
of 1929 (TIME, Feb. 25, 1929). He then 
seemed to have abandoned ‘legging for 
an anti-Capone cleaning & laundry racket. 
Even so, one of his chief North Side 
henchmen, Jack Zuta, was spattered to 
death by slugs last summer in a Wisconsin 
dancehall (Time, Aug. 11). Rumor said 
that Bugs last week came out of hiding 
to: 1) negotiate with Capone for a beer- 
peddling and gambling job in the North 
Side he once had ruled; 2) plot, with 
Aiello, Capone’s death. He was arrested, 
questioned. He joked police and news- 
gatherers: “Who killed Lingle [Trme, 
June 23, e¢ seg.] and Zuta? That’s easy— 
Santa Claus! . .. I’m a lover of outdoor 
sports . . . vice president of the Central 
Cleaners & Dyers . . . a reputable busi- 
nessman. I make $25,000 a year.” But he 
was loud and earnest in wanting the Press 
to know he never had blamed Capone for 
the St. Valentine’s Day Massacre. When 
he was freed under a total of $15,000 bail 
a few hours before the Aiello slaying, he 
skulked off, disappeared. He was no Big 
Shot last week, just a gangless gangster. 

Capone did not need to appear. He 
was in the public eye anyway. Elimina- 
tion of the others left him Biggest Shot 
of All. Adding to his glory was a book, 
fast gaining popularity, advertised widely 
with photographs of the hero’s fat, coarse 
face, entitled Al Capone, The Biography 
Of A Self-Made Man.* It was written by 
Fred D. Pasley, onetime rewrite man for 
the Chicago Tribune, often collaborator 
with Alfred (“Jake”) Lingle. Author 
Pasley seems to know his gangs. He por- 
trays the rise to a tycoondom of vice of 
once obscure Hoodlum Capone, gives it a 
macabre grandeur. Author Pasley does 
not hesitate to link the Big Shot himself 
to many a gruesome murder. Final 
sentence of his biography is: 

“The moving trigger-finger writes 

” 


STATES & CITIES 
KDKA Boulevard 


First national radio broadcast ever 
heard by the U. S. public was on the 
evening of Nov. 2, 1920. The station: 
KDKA at East Pittsburgh, Pa., owned and 
operated by Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. The program: that 
day’s election returns, which put Warren 
Gamaliel Harding into the White House. 

Last week, as a tenth anniversary 
present for the first U. S. broadcasting 
station, the Allegheny County Commis- 
sioners recommended and the courts ap- 
proved the name of KDKA Boulevard for 
a new county highway running from Pitts- 
burgh to Saxonburg, where is KDKA’s 
new transmission station. 


*Ives Washburn, publisher; $2.50. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Prince of Wales & Bloaters 


A gude frash harring is a varry gude 

thing, espashally whan she’s frash. 
—West Scotland saying. 

“Herrings alive! Herrings alive! Fine 
Yarmouth bloaters!” cried lusty Yar- 
mouth fisherfolk one morning last week 
as usual, then changed their tune to 
“Hurrah for th’ Prince o’ Wales!” 

A fishmonger’s band blared “God Bless 
The Prince of Wales.” Out of twinkling 
limousines stepped the Heir of Britain and 
his top-hatted retinue. Fastidiously they 
inspected the oozy, odorous docks, 
mounted a pot-bellied Yarmouth drifter, 
stood for a moment on the brink of a hold 
in which squirmed some 50,000 herrings 
alive. 

“Gee, what a catch!” grinned impec- 
cably clad Edward. “A fine mess we'd be 
in, gentlemen, if we fell into that!” 

Human touch No. 2 of the Royal visit 
was H. R. H.’s frank confession that, like 
most people, he did not know the differ- 
ence between herrings, bloaters, kippers. 

Hard by stood one Jack Carter, horny- 
handed skipper of the drifter. “Tell me 
now,” said Royal Edward, grave with 
interest, “when is a bloater a kipper?” 

“Well, Sir, it’s like this. When we 
catches one he’s good fresh herring. 
When they salts him and hangs him up 
to dry he’s a bloater. When they splits 
him down his middle and dries him some 
more, why then, Sir, he’s a kipper.” 


—_e 


Faces West, Faces East 

George V journeyed up from Sandring- 
ham to his capital last week, faced two 
momentous Royal chores: 

Chore 1. His Majesty must open 
Parliament. Scot MacDonald brought 
him his speech, written by the Cabinet. 
He must say, chiefly, that “my Govern- 
ment” proposes to ask the Parliament to 
repeal the Trade Union Act. 

Put on the statute books by the last 
British Government (that of Conservative 
Stanley Baldwin) this act was designed 
to prevent a recurrence of the British 
general strike (Time, May 10, 1926 et 
seq.), is detested by every Laborite. 
Clamor within the party has finally forced 
Laborite MacDonald to seek its repeal, 
to risk almost certain defeat on the one 
issue on which the Liberals, who hold the 
balance of power in Parliament, may be 
expected to vote against him. 

A vote need not come at once, may be 
delayed for weeks, but all three British 
parties were preparing last week for the 
Government’s fall, and a general election 
before the end of the year. 

Chore 2. As Emperor of India George 
V must open the Indian Round Table 
Conference, scheduled to assemble in the 
Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, on 
Nov. 12. Most of the Indian delegates 
were in London last week, already quar- 
reling among themselves. The more ex- 
alted contingent of maharajas and rajas 
held a secret session in St. James’s Pal- 
ace presided over by H. H. the Maha- 
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raja of Jammu and Kashmir, famed some 
years ago as “Mr. A” when a smart Eng- 
lishwoman worked the badger game on 
him in Paris (Time, Dec. 15, 1924). 
Slim hopes that the conference might 
succeed were based last week on a plan 
to be offered by the Viceroy of India, 
Baron Irwin, as an alternative to the 
recommendations of the Simon Report 
(TIME, June 30 et seg.). It was expected 
that Lord Irwin would urge an extension 
of the system of “dyarchy.” Under this 
system the less important provincial of- 
fices of the Government of India are ad- 
ministered by natives, all the really vital 
departments, such as Police, being “re- 
served.” To carry “dyarchy” a little 
further would be an important concession 
from the British point of view, would not 











ApMAN HIGHAM 


He was sly about a slogan. 


(See below) 


meet even half way the demands of St. 
Gandhi whose followers have boycotted 
the conference. 

Never unduly optimistic, British poli- 
ticians of all three parties seemed to feel 
that the conference is bound to fail. From 
the jail in which St. Gandhi sits reports 
issued recently that he will try to set up 
in India a “parallel government.” If this 
outlandish scheme is tried, self-appointed 
Gandhites will try to duplicate all the 
functions of the Government of India. 
They already have their own “police” who 
try and are frequently permitted to keep 
order at Gandhite mass demonstrations 
when the regular police find themselves 
swamped by numbers. 
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Taunt 


“Why don’t you mark your goods 
‘American Made’?” taunted Sir Charles 
Frederick Higham (pronounced “heim’’) 
addressing the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London last week. 

“Why don’t you follow our excellent 
example?” he continued. “We are the 





only nation in the world so proud of our 
manufactures that we never pretend them 
to be anything but what they are! Aren’t 
you proud of your products? Why do you 
endeavor to make the world believe your 
goods are British by establishing factories 
here in order to offset British competi- 
tion?” 

Before he sat down the American Cham- 
ber’s guest answered his own questions. 
Exulting in the success of the “Buy Brit- 
ish Goods” campaign pushed by the vast 
majority of British firms which advertise 
at all, he jubilantly concluded: “If Ameri- 
can goods sold in Britain were labelled 
‘American Made,’ some 2,000,000 British 
unemployed would go to work within a 
year!” 

An able adman, Sir Charles describes 
himself in the latest British Who’s Who 
thus: “Freeman of the City of London; 
organized the first battalion of Volunteers 
at outbreak of war; keenly interested in 
all questions affecting Labour: lectures 
on practical lines of the problem between 
Capital and Labour; advocate for better 
living conditions for the workers, better 
paying and training for teachers, and hap- 
pier child-life among the masses.” 

Who’s Who omits to state that Sir 
Charles Higham lived for some 20 years 
in Brooklyn and Buffalo, married a Buf- 
falonian from whom he was recently 
divorced. 
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Royal Linen 

Appraisers called in by Queen Mary 
announced last week that the table linen 
on hand at Buckingham palace is worth 
$40,000. 


-- Oo 


“Jewry Stands Aghast!” 

In a cozy, book-filled house at Passfield 
Corner, Liphook, Hampshire live Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, foremost economists 


of the British Labor Party. Their tele- 
phone number is ‘“‘Passfield 6,”’ telegraphic 
address “Passfield,” and he is the First 
Baron Passfield of Passfield Corner. Last 
week the wrath of millions of Jews was 
loosed upon this spindly-shanked _ bee- 
bellied, goat-bearded little scholar. Rea- 
son: potent Lord Passfield in his official 
capacity as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had just re-stated the Palestinian 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in 
these terms: 

1) Jewish immigration to Palestine, 
which the MacDonald Government 
stopped last spring “temporarily” (Tre, 
June 16), to continue stopped. 

2) Arab sales of land in Palestine to 
Jews to be under strict Government super- 
vision, with the suggestion that Great 
Britain will discourage such sales. 

3) A new advisory body to be set 
up, composed of the British High Com- 
missioner and 22 representatives—ten ap- 
pointed, twelve elected—forming a Legis- 
lative Council. If any Palestinian group 
shall abstain from electing its representa- 
tives they shall be appointed by the High 
Commissioner. 

4) His Majesty’s Government to main- 
tain in Palestine the present armed force 
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of two battalions of infantry, two squad- 
rons of aircraft, four sections of armored 
cars, these being deemed sufficient to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such disorders as 
those in Palestine last year when Jews and 
Arabs lost a total of 241 lives (TIME, 
Aug. 26, 1929 et seq.). 

It was points Nos. 1 & 2 which raised 
the furor. 

Fear of Allah. Basis of the British 
Government’s action was the special re- 
port on Palestine made by Sir John Hope 
Simpson and issued last week simultane- 
ously with the Passfield Declaration. 

Ordinarily such a report would have 
been issued in advance, allowed to “sink 
in,” but there was a reason last week for 
Lord Passfield’s abrupt action. 

In London on Nov. 12 the MacDonald 
Government is scheduled to sit down with 
potent, brunet gentlemen to the momen- 
tous Indian Round Table Conference (see 
p. 20). Sixty-nine million Indians are 
Moslems. Most of their leaders fiercely 
suspect that British Governments over a 
period of years have been in a sort of 
white-man’s-plot with the 172,000 Pales- 
tine Jews against the 750,000 Palestine 
Arabs, religious brothers of India’s Mos- 
lems. Only recently the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem was in London, did his fiery 
best to put the fear of Allah into Great 
Britain’s Christian Cabinet. 

Moreover the report of Sir John Hope 
Simpson urged last week just such action 
(i. e. halting of Jewish immigration to 
Palestine and acquisition of land there) 
as would tend to conciliate Moslems in 
Palestine, India and throughout the world. 

Passfield Declaration. In the declara- 
tion which even his bitterest Jewish critics 
called “historic” last week Lord Passfield 
wrote in part: 

“It is essential at the outset that His 
Majesty’s Government should make it 
clear that they will not be moved by any 
pressure or threats . . . from pursuit of 
a policy which aims at promoting the 
interests of the inhabitants of Palestine, 
both Arabs and Jews, in a manner con- 
sistent with the obligations which the 
mandate imposes. 

“Tt is the duty of the administration 
under the mandate, to insure that the 
position of ‘other sections of the popula- 
tion’ is not prejudiced by Jewish immi- 
gration. 

“The Jewish settlers have had every 
advantage that capital, science and organi- 
zation could give them. . . . On the other 
hand, the Arab population, while lacking 
the advantages enjoyed by the Jewish 
settlers, has . . . increased rapidly, while 
the land available for its sustenance has 
decreased by about 250,000 acres. This 
area has passed into Jewish hands. 

“Tt can now be definitely stated that 
at the present time and with the present 
methods of Arab cultivation there remains 
no margin of land available for agricul- 
tural settlement by new immigrants, with 
the exception of such undeveloped land 
as the various Jewish organizations hold 
in reserve. 

“Clearly, if the immigration of Jews 
results in the prevention of Arabs obtain- 
ing work necessary for their maintenance, 


or if Jewish unemployment unfavorably 
affects the general labor position, it is the 
duty of the mandatory power to reduce 
or if necessary to suspend such immigra- 
tion until the unemployed portion obtains 
work. 

“So long as widespread suspicion exists 
as it does among the Arab population 
that their economic depression is due to 
excessive Jewish immigration, and so long 
as some grounds exist upon which this 
suspicion may be plausibly presented as 
well founded, there can be little hope of 
any improvement in the mutual relations 
of the two races. It is upon such improve- 
ment that the future peace and prosperity 
of Palestine must largely depend.” 

Palestine Reaction. In Jerusalem the 
venerable Rabbi Benzion Yedler entered 
his synagog weeping and lamenting, flung 
wide the doors of the Ark of the Covenant, 
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Lorp PASSFIELD 


. will not be moved by any pressure 
or threats.” 


grasped the Scrolls of the Law and cried: 

“Sad days have come upon Israel, but 
better days will follow!” Throughout the 
world thousands of rabbis did and spoke 
likewise, though not all were so optimistic. 

In. Jerusalem potent Pinhas Rutenberg, 
Palestine’s hydroelectric tycoon and 
chairman of the Jewish National Council, 
called upon the British High Commis- 
sioner, Sir John Robert Chancellor, bluntly 
told him that as an act of protest the 
Jewish community will abstain from vot- 
ing for their representatives in the re- 
organized Palestine Government proposed 
by Lord Passfield. These representatives 
will therefore have to be appointed by 
the British High Commissioner. 

In Palestine Arab circles it was hotly 
questioned whether the Passfield Declara- 
tion is really much of an advance toward 
the main Arab goal: a democratic Pales- 
tine Parliament similar to Irak’s. In 
such a parliament Arabs would, of course, 
outnumber Jews more than four to one, 
would vote to remove the Jewish National 
Home from Palestine. 


U. S. Reaction. Passionate, perhaps 
more passionate than that of their British 
brethren was the reaction of U. S. Jews. 
“The Jewish people stand aghast!” cried 
famed Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise, and 
his colleague Rabbi Louis Israel Newman 
thundered: “England has risen to power 
as an empire, but empires which have 
sought to place their heel upon Judea 
have fallen, whatever heights they have 
achieved. England will find there is a 
Nemesis in persecution of Jewry!” 

Jammed to overflowing, Manhattan’s 
Mecca Temple rocked with thunderous 
mass cheers as Zionist Mordecai Danzis 
shouted: “If necessary we will recruit 
Jewish legions to reclaim Palestine! Tens 
of thousands will volunteer!” 

In the name of 5,000 U. S. Jewish veter- 
ans a cablegram was despatched to Field- 
Marshal Viscount Allenby: “Thirteen 
years ago we stood on the battlefields of 
Palestine under your leadership, prepared 
to sacrifice our lives for the redemption 
of the Holy Land. In those days we 
learned to look up to you for your integ- 
rity and high sense of honor. In this hour 
of crisis your soldiers appeal to you to 
prevail upon your fellow British citizens 
to resist this latest attempt to impugn 
British honor and to discredit the British 
sense of fair play and justice.” 

Numerous U. S. political candidates 
voiced their indignation last week, some 
telegraphing President Hoover. Meeting 
at Washington, D. C. the American Jew- 
ish Congress resolved censure of the Pass- 
field Declaration, and prominent Jews 
urged the Hoover Administration to pro- 
test officially. 

Sorely hit was Philanthropist Felix M. 
Warburg, who has put more than $1,000,- 
ooo into the Jewish National Home. With 
quiet dignity he announced that Lord 
Passfield had “misled” him. He declared: 
“So complete was our confidence and 
faith in the British Government that 
millions of pounds were poured into Pales- 
tine.” He resigned in protest his Chair- 
manship of the Administrative Committee 
of the Jewish Agency. 

-British Reaction. In London famed 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, leader for the past 
13 years of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion, announced that he had resigned in 
protest his presidency of that organiza- 
tion and of the Jewish Agency. Presently 
he said, hopefully: 

“The Passfield Declaration is an un- 
fortunate document, more unfortunate in 
impression than in actual wording.” 

With millions of Jews under the im- 
pression that the sale of land to Jews in 
Palestine would be absolutely forbidden, 
Dr. Weizmann added: “The Government 
has not definitely prohibited the purchase 
of land but has revealed its intention of 
sterilizing our work by administrative ac- 
tion and by placing obstacles in the way 
of every legitimate effort we make.” 

Zionist efforts will be redoubled at an 
emergency meeting of the World Zionist 
Actions Committee planned for November 
4 in London. To cheer President Weiz- 
mann came a fighting letter from Great 
Britain’s richest Jewish industrialist, Baron 
Melchett, who also resigned his chair- 
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manships of the Council and Political 
Committee of the Jewish Agency. Calling 
the Passfield Declaration a “grotesque 
travesty . . . an insult to the intelligence 
of Jewry,” he wrote with cold fury: “It is 
impossible to discover what rights the 
Jews in or out of Palestine are to have in 


P.& A. 
Potice CHIEF SEVERING 


“It is not OUR purpose to have heads 
roll in the sand!” 


(See col. 2) 


the future, or in what way they can be 
made to feel they have any rights at all 
in that country.” 

Balfour Declaration. Efforts to turn 
Jewish resentment against Laborite Mac- 
Donald into votes for the Opposition were 
feverishly made by Conservative Stanley 
Baldwin and Liberal David Lloyd George. 

The Welshman, whose name is a by- 
word for political trickery, who before 
now has turned to rich Jews for campaign 
cash, discovered last week that “Great 
Britain’s honor will be tarnished [by the 
Passfield Declaration]. ... Nay, she is 
to be held up throughout the world as 
‘perfidious Albion!’ ” 

More dignified, if no less a scheme to 
catch Jewish votes and cash, was Con- 
servative Leader Stanley Baldwin’s move. 
With two members of his last Cabinet, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain (Foreign Affairs) and 
Lieut.-Colonel Leopold Stennett Amery 
who had charge of Palestine, he wrote a 
letter to the Times. Together these three 
Conservative musketeers hurled a charge 
also flung by many a Jew last week. They 
declared that the Passfield Declaration 
violates the Balfour Declaration of 1917 
under which Jews have been pushing on 
with their National Home in Palestine. 

Best way to decide the merits of this 
charge is actually to read the Balfour 
Declaration which few people did last 
week. It was issued Nov. 2, 1917 in the 
form of a personal letter signed by the 
then British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
James (later Lord) Balfour. Text: 

“Dear Lord Rothschild—I have much 
pleasure in conveying to you on behalf of 


His Majesty’s Government the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zion- 
ist aspirations, which has been submitted 
to and approved by the Cabinet: ‘His 
Majesty’s Government view with favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavours to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious 
rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine or the rights and _ political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other coun- 
ens 

British Laborites contended last week 
that, in the light of the phrases italicized 
above, they believe that the Passfield 
Declaration does not in any way violate 
the Balfour Declaration which was incor- 
porated practically verbatim into the 
Palestine Mandate, today the organic law 
of the land. 

Rothermere Switch. Most curious 
event of the week was a switch by Vis- 
count Rothermere, never before a sup- 
porter of Scot MacDonald, to the latter’s 
side of the Palestine squabble. Cried the 
Rothermere Daily Mail (world’s largest 
English language circulation): “Mr. Bald- 
win has wrecklessly denounced the Labor 
Government for its one sensible act... . 
He [Baldwin] seems insancly eager to 
saddle Great Britain with the enormously 
costly and difficult task of dragooning the 
population of Palestine into acceptance of 
the Zionist scheme which they detest and 
to which they will submit only so long as 
they are held down by British bayonets.” 
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Joan 


A medium-sized vermiform appendix 
(they vary from less than one inch to 
more than seven inches in length) was 
successfully removed in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, last week from Miss Joan Margaret 
MacDonald (second daughter). She, aged 
22 and a fourth-year student of surgery 
at the University of Edinburgh, became 
engaged last month to a graduate medical 
student, Alastair MacKinnon, 23 (TIME, 
Sept. 22). 

Alister is the name of Scot MacDonald’s 
elder son, 31, an architect (Time, Jan. 
16). The Prime Minister’s third daughter 
is Sheila, 18, now a student at Oxford, a 
potent hockey player, addicted to tramp- 
ing in bloomers. 

Eldest of the three MacDonald daugh- 
ters is of course, Ishbel, 27, Official Host- 
ess. Younger son Malcolm, 29, is a Labor 


M. P. 
GERMANY 
“Ruffian Methods” 


Following the “plate glass riots” in 
Berlin, when nearly every Jewish depart- 
ment store had its windows smashed 
(Time, Oct. 27), Prime Minister Otto 
Braun of Prussia decided last week that 
he needed a new, ruthless Minister of 
Interior. (In European countries gener- 
ally the Minister of Interior controls the 
police. ) 

Logically Prussian Braun thought of 
Herr Wilhelm Karl Severing who, recently 


Minister of Interior for all Germany, 
handled his Schupo (national police) with 
such hard-boiled dash that they nicknamed 
him “The Dragon Slayer.” Asked if he 
would consent to become Minister of In- 
terior of the State of Prussia, Herr Sever- 
ing accepted instantly, believing that it is 
in Prussia, in Berlin, the Capital, that 
Schupo must break Fascist Adolf Hitler’s 
“brown-shirt” movement if they can. 

“Tt is not our purpose to have heads 
roll in the sand!” barked the newly ap- 
pointed Minister last week, paraphrasing 
Herr Hitler’s famed threat (Trme, Oct. 
6). “What we want is to create political 
common sense! If anyone believes we 
must keep quiet and accept disorder and 
window breaking, then he may as well 
know—and this is no mere phrase—that 
I take an oath that physical power will 
not be only on the side of the others. 
Whoever imagines he can attack republi- 
can institutions will learn that ruffians 
must be dealt with by ruffian methods.” 

Strong for Law & Order, Socialist Karl 
Severing began his career as a locksmith. 


ITALY-BULGARIA 
Such a Wedding! 


One hundred years old is Duke Borea 
d’Olmo, who has been grand master of 
ceremonies to the House of Savoy since 
1864, three years less than the former 
kings of Savoy have ruled as kings of 
Italy. 

Signed by Duke Borea d’Olmo, invita- 
tions to the nuptials of Tsar Boris of 
Bulgaria and Princess Giovanna of Italy 
bade the guests come last week to “the 














Wide World 
Duke BoreaA D’OLMO 


He was consoled by “San Fracesco 
confetti.” 


Cathedral of Assisi,” whereas the ap- 
pointed place had actually been from the 
first the Church of St. Francis at the 
other end of the town (Time, Oct. 27). 
Duke Borea d’Olmo, detecting this mis- 
take, verbally advised correspondents that 
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the marriage would take place in the 
lower end Church of St. Francis. He 
then discovered that this church is dedi- 
cated to the dead, hastily transferred the 
ceremony to the upper end Church of St. 
Francis, dedicated to the living. 

Despite Duke Borea d’Olmo’s cente- 
narian zeal, the three royal special trains 
were an hour late in reaching Assisi; a 
thunderstorm burst; Princess Giovanna 
dropped her bridal bouquet into the gut- 
ter; Tsar Boris was soaked to the skin; 
during the ceremony tear after tear 
coursed down the cheeks of the bride. 

In all Duke Borea d’Olmo’s 100 years 
there has never been such a royal wed- 
ding. As the bridal party left the church 
the rain changed to hail, but Duke Borea 
d’Olmo is invincible. “Yes, there was 
hail,” his spokesman admitted to corre- 
spondents, “but that is not unlucky. We 
understand that the peasants of Assisi 
consider that St. Francis was pleased. 
They think of the hailstones as a sort of 
supernatural confetti, confetti di San 
Fracesco.” 


ABYSSINIA 


Coronation 


(See front cover.) 

With the cross of Jesus on his breast, 
Taffari Makonnen, already King of Kings, 
Conquering Lion of Judah and the Elect 
of God, proceeded last week to his Second 
Coronation, this time as Power of Trinity 
the First, Emperor of Ethiopia. 

The complexion and features of Haile 
Selassie, or Power of Trinity, resemble 
those of a Spanish Jew. But throughout 
the world last week Negro newsorgans 
hailed him as their own, recalled the hon- 
ors conferred by His Majesty on “The 
Black Eagle of Harlem,’’ Colonel Hubert 
Julian, “The Negro Lindbergh” (see 
cut).* Matter of fact the people of 
Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, are of every color 
from coal black through tawny brown to 
olive, include many non-Afric races. Cen- 
turies ago scornful Arabs nicknamed them 
Abyssinians (“mixed peoples”). Today 
members of the Royal House are strongly 
Semitized, claim descent from Hebrew 
King Solomon’s Queen of Sheba, profess 
the religion of Coptic Christianity, ac- 
knowledge as their pope the Coptic Patri- 
arch of Alexandria. 

Ben Hur & Admiral Byrd. Twelve 
nations sent envoys to the Coronation. 
First to arrive was Special Ambassador 
Herman Murray Jacoby. Born 38 years 
ago in Germany, two years ago he sold out 


*Originally a parachute jumper famed for 
playing the saxophone during his jumps, the 
Black Eagle said, on his return to Harlem from 
Ethiopia last July: 

“When I arrived in Ethiopia the King was 
glad to see me. . . . I took off with a French 
pilot. . . . We climbed to 5,000 ft. as 50,090 
people cheered, and then I jumped out and tugged 
open my parachute. ...I floated down to 
within 40 ft. of the King, who incidentally is 
the greatest of all modern rulers. . . . He rushed 
up and pinned the highest medal given in that 
country on my breast, made me a colonel and 
the leader of his air force—and here I am!” 

Taking off from. the Harlem River in his sea- 
plane Ethiopia I, the Black Eagle attempted a 
flight to Ethiopia in 1924, landed on the mud 
flats of Flushing Bay, explained: ‘Pontoon 
trouble.” 


his Manhattan bond house, announced 
that he had retired “to cultivate my hob- 
bies,” proceeded to explore Brazil’s Ama- 
zon, turned up in Abyssinia last week as 
President Hoover’s representative. 
Landing at Jibuti on the Gulf of Aden, 
Ambassador & Mrs. Jacoby and their suite 








International 
HArLEM’s LINDBERGH 
Conquering Lion was good to him. 


entered a private train for the 780-mi. 
journey to New Flower, the tin-roofed 
capital of the King of Kings. New Flower, 
or Addis Ababa, is hidden among mighty 
mountains at an altitude of more than 
6,000 ft. To this barbaric stronghold the 
Jacobys carried officially an autographed 
photograph of President Hoover, described 
as “handsomely framed.” Unofficial, pri- 
vately-paid-for U. S. Coronation gifts in- 
clude: 

One electric refrigerator. 

One red typewriter emblazoned with 
the Ethiopian Royal Arms. 

One radio set with phonograph attach- 
ment. 

One hundred records of “distinctly 
American music.” 

Five hundred rose bushes, including 
several dozen President Hoovers. 

A new, kind of amaryllis developed by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A bound set of National Geographic 
Society publications. 

A bound report of the Chicago Field 
Museum’s expedition to Abyssinia. 

Three moving picture films: Ben Hur, 
The King of Kings, With Byrd at the 
South Pole. 


Off Plate of Gold. When the U. S. 
special puffed into New Flower, a coal- 
black band with an olive-skinned con- 
ductor blared “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” Amid a 17-gun salute Abyssinia’s 
Crown Prince greeted the beaming U. S. 
Ambassador and his stern escort, Brig.- 
General William W. Harts, U. S. A. 
Smartly escorted by native cavalry the 
U. S. party clattered off to their hotel, 
dined there that night on the King of 
Kings’ own gold plate, loaned for the oc- 


casion as an especial mark of Royal favor. 

Bright and early Ambassador Jacoby 
greeted the Conquering Lion of Judah in 
English, listened to a reply which the 
Elect of God pronounced in Amharic, 
most official of Abyssinia’s many lan- 
guages. 

“Proud and Free!” No. 1 Royal guest 
at the Coronation was George V’s third 
son the Duke of Gloucester. France sent 
Marshal Franchet d’Esperey, Italy, Rear 
Admiral Prince Udine, cousin of King 
Vittorio Emanuele. 

As everyone knows, the African col- 
onies and “spheres” of Britain, France 
and Italy completely surround Abyssinia, 
cutting her off from the sea. (Jibuti, 
where the Jacobys landed, is in French 
Somaliland.) This state of affairs ex- 
plains why the King of Kings sent a per- 
sonal envoy to Calvin Coolidge three years 
ago, begged the President to re-establish 
a U. S. diplomatic mission in Abyssinia, 
where none had existed for almost 20 
years. The wish was granted, and J. G. 
White Engineering Corp., Manhattan En- 
gineers, got a $15,000.000 dam building 
contract in Abyssinia for which British 
firms would have given their eye-teeth. 

In a circular letter to member states of 
the League of Nations, protesting Anglo- 
French-Italian encroachments, the King 
of Kings then wrote: “We Abyssinians 
have seldom met foreigners who did not 
desire to possess themselves of Abyssinian 
territory. ... With God’s help, and 
thanks to the courage of our soldiers, we 
have always, come what might, stood 
proud and free upon our native moun- 
tains.” 

Pomp & Gifts. Her Majesty the 
Queen of Sheba presented to His Majesty 
King Solomon gifts worth more than 
$4,000,000 before they began the intimacy 
from which sprang Abyssinia’s Royal 
House. Recently their alleged descendant 
bought from European jewelers for $1,- 
000,000 jewels and gold for a set of 
crowns over which Coptic priests began 
some weeks ago 21 days of prayer. 

Every lion killed in Abyssinia is the 
property of the Conquering Lion of Ju- 
dah (each loyal lion-killer being allowed 
to keep a small tuft of fur as a mark of 
prowess), and months ago in London a 
bale of lion skins was delivered to a Bond 
Street tailor with instructions to “fashion 
them into suitable garments for a corona- 
tion.” 

Along with the Bond Street lion clothes 
there arrived in Abyssinia last week the 
Royal & Imperial coach of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II (picked up cheap in Germany for 
$6,000), a team of the famed Habsburg 
white horses and an Austrian coachman 
who used to drive the late, great Franz 
Josef. 

Compared to such costly pomp even 
the expensive gifts of European govern- 
ments seemed cheap. What if the Duke 
of Gloucester brought an English corona- 
tion cake weighing one ton?* What if 


*Abyssinians considered as a restitution rather 
than a gift several trunksfull of ancient Abys- 
sinian documents brought back by the Duke of 
Gloucester last week, originally carried off if not 
stolen by British troops. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


President von Hindenburg sent 500 bot- 
tles of fine Rhine wine? What if the 
French gift was an airplane which flew 
from Paris to New Flower in short hops? 

“Bad Coffee.” Abyssinians sip the 
Coffee of Peace instead of smoking the 
Peace Pipe. When someone is poisoned 
the well-bred Abyssinian thing to murmur 
is “mm, bad coffee.” 

This was murmured after the death of 
the late Empress Zauditu (True, April 
14). But it was never proved that the 
present King of Kings really did bad- 
coffee his cousin. He said she died “of 
shock” when one of his bombing planes 
blew up her Imperial consort. 

Certainly the new Emperor is the great- 
est Abyssinian ruler of modern times. 
Grandeur and a fine sensitiveness are 
blended in his person. He is educating 
likely Abyssinian youths at schools and 
colleges throughout the world, but par- 
ticularly in the U. S. His way with the 
priestly and feudal classes, bitter foes of 
modernization, can only be called mas- 
terly. Little by little, as he can, he is 
introducing farm machinery, building 
roads, waking up a land which has slept 
for 5,000 years. For his Coronation on 
Nov. 2 he decreed this striking ceremony: 
the people to stand all night in a vast 
multitude around the Coptic Cathedral of 
St. George, each standee holding a lighted 
candle; the Emperor and Empress to pass 
an all-night vigil inside St. George’s, then 
to be crowned amid solemn chanting by 
the Coptic Abuna (Our Father) Egyptian 
Archbishop of Abyssinia. 


RUMANIA 


Crown of Thorns 

On his 37th birthday last fortnight King 
Carol II busied himself conferring a new 
decoration: The White Cross. 

Recipients, numerous, were all Ruma- 
nians who had remained “loyal” to Carol 
after he abdicated as Crown Prince, 
abandoned his wife and baby son in 
Bucharest, went abroad with henna-haired 
Magda Lupescu. 

That His Majesty now regards this wine 
& women period of his princehood as a 
sort of Gethsemane appears from the de- 
sign of The White Cross. On a white- 
enamel field the new decoration bears 
Carol’s portrait in miniature, over his 
brow a cruel crown of thorns. 


° — 


Licensed Mihai 


Rumania is the only country with a 


King and Queen who are divorced. Last 
week King Carol II made another move 
in his game of trying to win Crown Prince 
Mihai’s affections away from Queen 
Helen. 

By order of His Majesty the nine-year- 
old prince received what few boys of his 
age dream of getting: a license to drive 
an automobile. 

Coached by his father, Licensed Mihai 
drove a small but “real” gasoline propelled 
automobile round and round the Royal 
Park last week, acquired such proficiency 
that his appearance on the public streets 
was reported “imminent.” 


BRAZIL 


“Where is the President?” 


More frantic than the celebration of 
Brazil’s deliverance from her last Portu- 
guese emperor in 1889 were the wild trans- 
ports of Rio Grande do Sul’s populace 
last week on what they called Armistice 
Day. 

Oldest inhabitants of this No. 1 rebel 
state said that the dethroning of his Im- 
perial Majesty Dom Pedro II was not 
half so exciting as the ousting last week 
of His Excellency President Washington 
Luis. Reason: This was Rio Grande do 
Sul’s own victory. She as a state had 
started the civil war (Time, Oct. 13), 
and her former President Dr. Getulio 
Vargas (as popular in his state as “Al” 
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Dr. GETULIO VARGAS 


.. will “cater to foreign respect.” 


Smith in New York) was on his way from 
the battle line to assume the presidency of 
Brazil. He, like Mr. Smith, was the de- 
feated candidate .in his country’s last 
presidential election. Unlike Mr. Smith, 
he was able to do something about it. 

Rio Grande do Sul crowds simply had 
to carry somebody on their shoulders. 
Their “Al” Smith was 400 mi. north, and 
before he became President would be 800 
mi. away in Rio de Janeiro. But fortu- 
nately he had left behind a young man, 
one Osvaldo Aranha as acting president of 
the state. To his office in Porto Alegre 
rushed the joy-mad mob, carried him with 
roars of triumph to the Grande Hotel, 
put him on a balcony. Three times the 
young man tried but failed to speak, so 
full was his heart. 

“T cannot talk!” he finally managed to 
shout. “I will only say that if you think 
anything I have done has helped to bring 
about this glorious moment in our his- 
tory, I swear by my beloved country that 
I am ready to do more, much more—any- 
thing that may be necessary to insure the 
foundation at last of a really republican 
form of government in Brazil.” 


As fast as he could write the young man 
and his advisers drafted a message to the 
people of the U. S., cabled it to their 
revolutionary representative in New 
York: 

“... The people of Brazil, exhausted 
from suffering continuous humiliations at 
the hands of a bad government and alive 
to their sovereign prerogatives, not per- 
mitting themselves to fear the bombastic 
resistance on the part of the government, 
have been able to do their duty and to 
enforce their own civic opinions and 
thereby cater to foreign respect.” 

Reporters to whom Senhor Augusto 
Amaral, President of the Brazilian revo- 
lutionary committee in New York, handed 
this message, asked him to define in a 
sentence what the civil war had been all 
about. “Generally speaking,” he replied, 
“the revolution was the result of political 
favoritism and domination of the country 
by the coffee interests in the state of Sao 
Paulo,” bitterest rival of Rio Grande do 
Sul. 

“Silence! Respect!” The coup d’état 
in Rio de Janeiro, contrary to many U. S. 
newspaper stories and headlines last week, 
was not featured by the resignation of 
venerable, white-bearded President Wash- 
ington Luis. What happened was this: at 
1 p. m. Federal General Tasso Fragoso 
and Federal General Jaoa de Deus Menna 
Barreto, both natives of Rio Grande do 
Sul, approached the presidential palace at 
the head of a body of officers, announced 
that they and virtually the whole body of 
federal officers in the capital had decided 
to take over the government as a military 
junta, “to prevent further bloodshed.” 

General Fragoso and his brother officers 
were admitted to an anteroom where he 
paced up & down. In the adjoining li- 
brary frantic ministers begged the 60- 
year-old President to resign. Turning his 
back on them he walked into his office, 
slammed the door. Just then General 
Fragoso opened the library door, stuck his 
head in. “I do not care to invade an- 
other’s home,” he apologized, “but where 
is the President?” 

Mute forefingers pointed. General 
Fragoso with two of his staff crossed the 
library, entered the President’s office, gen- 
tly closed the door. Minute later the voice 
of dauntless old Washington (named for 
George Washington) Luis was _ heard 
through the panel: “The least thing I 
value is my life—I WILL NOT SUR- 
RENDER! Leave this room!” 

The generals left. The President began 
telephoning. At 2 p. m. his wires were cut. 
At 5 p. m. His Eminence Sebastiano Car- 
dinal Leme da Silveira Cintra entered the 
library. From the first, Rome had picked 
the rebels to win, as Washington, D. C. 
had picked the Federals (see p. 15). Three 
weeks ago Archbishop John Becker de- 
clared: 

“The national revolution . . . goes irre- 
sistibly on its way to triumph!” (Time, 
Oct. 20). Now with majestic mien Car- 
dinal Leme da Silveira Cintra spoke to the 
frightened cabinet: 

“Time does not permit vacillation. The 
exaltation and animation of the people 1s 
great and I urge the President to retire 
to a fort or barracks. I have been insist- 
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ing on this for nine hours and now it is 
almost too late.” 

His Eminence then entered the Presi- 
dent’s office, closed the door, opened it 
soon afterward to say that Washington 
Luis, son of the Catholic Church, would 
surrender, though he would not resign. 

General Fragoso appeared in a trice, 
escorted President and Cardinal through 
a mob which began to jeer. “SILENCE! 
RESPECT!” roared General Fragoso. 
Respectfully silence came. The deposed 
President was conducted to the fortress 
of Copacabana. He did not resign last 
week, but his presidential term expires 
Nov. 15 in any case. 

King Mob. While the generals and 
prelates of Brazil thus played their roles 
with dignity, Rio de Janeiro mobs sacked 
and burned the offices of pro-Washington 
Luis newspapers (7. e. nearly all the news- 
papers in the capital), caused a property 
loss of. $5,000,000. 

In the great coffee city of Sao Paulo, 
capital of that state, more newspapers 
were sacked and a “Bastille” fell. In this 
building, the dread Cambucy prison, the 
mob found what were said to be “man 
whips” and “wooden instruments of tor- 
ture.” Soon mobsters ignited the infamous 
prison (after setting free all prisoners), 
cheered while it burned. 

Dead Germans. That the people should 
thus behave was to be expected, but at 
the fortress in which President Washing- 
ton Luis sat officers, too, lost their heads. 
They saw the Hamburg-South American 
liner Baden sail out of Rio bound for 
Buenos Aires, her decks teeming with 
Spanish emigrants. To stop her they fired 
three blank signal shots. The Baden 
steamed on. The fourth shot was a shrap- 
nel shell, Bursting on deck it killed 23 
Spanish emigrants, four German sailors, 
wounded forty others. 

When the Baden put back to Rio her 
captain was gaoled. Complained he: 
“They had been firing blank shots all day 
to celebrate the revolution.” 

Spasm. Three days later a minor 
counter-revolutionary spasm occurred in 
Rio, Disgruntled military police and hun- 
gry Communists rioted, seized the central 
police station. Barricaded behind bean 
and flour sacks, soldiers, sailors, marines 
potshot the insurgents. Inside of two 
hours the uprising was quelled. Casual- 
ties: 200 killed and wounded. 


RUSSIA 
Red Power! 


Moscow papers played up, London pa- 
pers played down last week the fact that 
in Greek waters the British battleship 
Queen Elizabeth recently hoisted the red 
flag with Hammer & Sickle while her 
British band blared the Jnternationale. 

Occasion: a salute, demanded by inter- 
national courtesy, to the Soviet naval 
squadron also cruising in Greek waters. 
Exulted Moscow’s Jsvestia (News): 

“At that historic moment every Red 
sailor felt the power of the Soviet Repub- 
lic—a power which forced the representa- 
tives of English imperialism to hoist the 


hated Red flag and forced the band, ac-: 


customed to glorify the might of Britain, 
Empress of the Seas, to play the Jnter- 
nationale, summoning to battle all those 
oppressed by capitalism.” 


TIME 


A President is Baptized 

The Temple of Earth is square and 
yellow. The Temple of Heaven is round 
and beautifully blue. Moldering, these 
majestic edifices stand in ancient Peking. 
When China was an empire, and that was 
but 19 years ago, the “Son of Heaven” 
alone was privileged to offer sacrifice to 
Heaven, Earth and the Great Ancestors. 
The bulk of the Chinese rabble scarcely 
had a religion. What they believed was 
that by tricks and spells one could ward 
off devils, and that it was dangerous not 
to respect one’s omnipresent ancestors. 
Thus had Confucianism, Taoism and 
Buddhism deteriorated. But Christianity 
had appeared to “revive” these lowly Chi- 
nese. Last week the most exalted man in 














CHIANG KaI-SHEK 
“T feel the need of a God such as 
Jesus Christ.” 


China, General Chiang Kai-shek, presi- 
dent of the Nationalist government, be- 
came and was baptized a Christian; to be 
exact, a Methodist. 

Chiang is as much a Conqueror as was 
Constantine I (288-337 A.p.), the Roman 
general who espoused Christianity when 
convinced that by the Sign of the Cross 
he would conquer, and who did conquer 
Rome itself, became emperor. Two years 
ago, when still a Buddhist, General Chi- 
ang, with his Christian wife praying for 
him, conquered all of China _ proper 
(Time, June 21, 1928 et ante). He has 
just been through a long summer of bat- 
tles to consolidate his conquest. Last week 
there was no apparent reason, except sin- 
cere conviction, why the president should 
have gone to his mother-in-law’s house in 
Shanghai, sent for the Rev. Z. T. Kaung, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and 
said: “I feel the need of a God such as 
Jesus Christ.” 

No white man or woman was present 
when China’s president was sprinkled with 
baptismal drops. The trend throughout 
China today is toward displacing the 
white cleric or teacher by a yellow per- 
son. In certain interior provinces there 


RELIGION 


have even been killings, recently, of Chi- 
nese Christian missionaries by their pagan 
brothers. Two such killings were feported 
last week in Kiangsi province. The slogan 
of the hour is “China for the Chinese!” 
And some Chinese consider Christianity 
un-Chinese. With these facts in mind 
Pastor Kaung said last week of his presi- 
dential convert: “At this time, when anti- 
Christian agitation is particularly rife, 
General Chiang’s act required the highest 
moral courage!” 
6>— 
“Strategic Centre” 


Bishop James De Wolf Perry of Rhode 
Island, primate of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in America, paused at Chi- 
cago last week after an inspection of his 
Church’s status in the Midwest. In view 
of Roman Catholicism’s westering trend 
(Time, Oct. 13), the kernel of his ob- 
servations was interesting.’ “Being equi- 
distant between the Atlantic and Pacific,” 
said he, “Chicago naturally crystallizes 
the attitude and thinking of the whole 
country. I consider the middle west the 
strategic centre of the future, not only 
for the church and organized religion 
generally, but for education as well.” 


— oa 
Duck Mass 


To accommodate the pious duck hunt- 
ers of Albuquerque, N. Mex., who foray 
before dawn, Father Thomas H. Bortell 
of San Felipe de Neri Church there, an- 
nounced last week that special mass 
would be celebrated at 4:30 a. m. on All 
Saints’ Day and Sundays during the duck 
season. Worshippers were invited to ap- 
pear in gunning togs. 

coinage 
105 Whistles 

Sevillian choir boys dance prettily in 
the Cathedral on the festivals of Corpus 
Christi and the Immaculate Conception. 
In Chinese temples priests play on exotic 
little instruments. Hebrew cantors intone 
wailing dirges in their synagogs. But, 
thought perturbed members of the Maple- 
wood Methodist Episcopal Church in Mal- 
den, Mass., who ever heard of whistling 
in ch rch? 

The church was celebrating its Soth 
anniversary. Through the congregation 
circulated the same respectable, soberly- 
clad gentlemen who take up the Maple- 
wood collection every Sunday. But to- 
day, every now and then one of these 
gentlemen would pucker his lips and, dis- 
creetly yet unmistakably, whistle! 

Soon Pastor Duane B. Aldrich explained 
to his amazed, amused and scandalized 
flock: he had instructed the stewards to 
whistle every time a dollar bill or more 
was dropped in the plates. There had been 
105 whistles. 


Evangelical Advice 

To revivify religion, chiefs of the Evan- 
gelical Church, at Milwaukee last week, 
advised a family altar in every U. S. 
home, midweek prayer meetings, repudia- 


tion of “influences which . . . deny the 
existence of the Devil and minimize sin.” 
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EDUCATION 





Northfield Milestone 


Among the 2,300 men and women in 
the U. S. who run private secondary 
schools, unique is the position of Elliott 
Speer, 32, Princeton 1920, son of famed 
Evangelist Robert Elliott Speer. He not 
only conducts the largest private sec- 
ondary institution in the land but as Presi- 
dent of Northfield Schools (enrollment: 
1,230) he heads two schools—Mount Her- 
mon School for boys and Northfield Semi- 
nary for girls. These seats of learning 
face each other across five miles of wooded 
hills, separated by the Connecticut river 
near Northfield, one mile from the north- 
ern boundary of Massachusetts. 

Fifty years ago these schools were 
founded by Evangelist Dwight Lyman 








International 
ELLIOTT SPEER 


wants $1,500,000 more. 


Moody as a place where disadvantaged 
boys and girls might receive a preparatory 
education’ at small cost. As the institu- 
tion has progressed and expanded it has 
lost much of its early religious flavor. It 
now likes to be known as a purely educa- 
tional institution, being at pains to make 
clear that the celebrated annual Northfield 
Religious Conferences are merely held on 
the school grounds during vacations, are 
not part of the school year. Northfield 
being needy and this its semi-centennial 
year, there is now in progress a drive for 
$3,000,000 to increase faculty pay, provide 
a teacher-retirement fund, secure upkeep 
for the physical property. Last week 
President Speer was happy to announce 
that one-half of the fund had been raised, 
that an appeal for funds had been laid 
before Edward Stephen Harkness, a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible source of educational 
charity ($26,000,000 to Yale and Harvard 
in three years).* 

Northfield’s purpose is twofold: it pro- 
vides an education for the worthy indi- 
gent, it supplements the public school fa- 
cilities of backward communities. Each 


*Last week it was announced that Donor 
Harkness intended ‘to give $25,000,000 more to 
the Pilgrim Trust “for the benefit of Britain.” 


TIME 


member of the community works some 
part of each day, earns 64% of his or her 
keep. Thus when Arthur Curtiss James 
gave Mount Hermon a gymnasium not 
long ago, the inmates turned out and filled, 
graded, drained, seeded a playing field 
which would have cost $10,000. 

Of the alumni, some have done de- 
cidedly well. Among them: President 
Chester Irving Barnard of New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co., President James 
Lukens McConaughy of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Headmaster James Isaac Wendell 
of The Hill School, Radioman Lee De- 
Forest, Actor Glenn Hunter. 
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Athletic Oxford 

Only once since the War—in 1923 with 
two U. S. oarsmen in the boat—has Ox- 
ford defeated Cambridge on the water. 
Last year Cantabrigians defeated the Dark 
Blue in rowing, track, cricket, hockey, 
tennis, soccer, boxing. Four years ago 
Oxford ruled that no man over 23 
might be allowed to compete in athletics. 
Observers construed this to be a curtail- 
ment of U. S. participation in Oxford 
sports (since most Rkodes Scholars are 
22 or so when they enter), in the hope 
that if Americans were out of the running, 
more young British athletes might be at- 
tracted to Oxford rather than Cambridge. 
But still Oxford continued its unparalleled 
losing streak. Last week the 1926 rule 
was rescinded. 

Further indication of studious Oxford’s 
sudden interest in winning intercollegiate 
contests—an aspiration hitherto regarded 
by many an Oxonian as unworthy and 
“American’—is found in the fact that 
famed Old Blues have lately been enlisted 
to coach the varsity teams; college and 
hall teams have been encouraged to train 
diligently, schedule hard matches. 

6 
Food, Flop & Tuition 

Last week from George Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.) came new 
and astonishing light on the Tramp Ath- 
lete. Eleven members of the freshman 
football squad appointed a spokesman— 
Carrol Robinson of Salem, N. J., crack 
tackle—to present to Coach James Eben- 
ezer Pixlee their demands: that the wages 
which they earned as janitors, watchmen, 
waiters be given to them for spending 
money, that their board and tuition to 
which their earnings are normally applied 
be given them gratis. Coach Pixlee, un- 
able to meet their requests, was consider- 
ably embarrassed when the cream of his 
team walked out. 

Said Spokesman Robinson: “It’s always 

understood that if you go away to play 
football you will be taken care of. 
We got wind of a rumor several days ago 
that we were all going to be dropped to 
shift for ourselves after the football sea- 
son... felt that we ought to get some- 
thing besides food and flop and tuition. 
... Most of us will get jobs on ships 
until another football season rolls around, 
because we can’t catch on at any other 
college—certainly not this year.” 

Commented Coach Pixlee: “I realize 
that five of our best prospects were in- 
cluded among the blacklisted students. 
But when principle is involved, one can- 
not think of actual results.” 
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Tin Can Party 

Astronomers are as proud of the num- 
ber of total solar eclipses they have wit- 
nessed as railroad conductors are of the 
gold service stripes on their sleeves. Dr. 
Samuel Alfred Mitchell, director of the 
Leander McCormick Observatory, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who has been looking 
at the skies for 32 years, has the great 
totality total of 15 min. (six eclipses) to 
his credit. He has had to travel 90,000 
mi. to do it. Had he attended every in- 
stance of the sun’s darkening since 1900 
he would have a grand total of 68.1 min. 
and might have traveled as far as the 
eclipse-causing moon (238,857 mi.) and 
back again. It was with much satisfac- 


tion that he radioed to Science Service in 
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SAMUEL ALFRED MITCHELL 


- + « 90,000 mi. for goo Sec. 


Washington that, as director of the U. S. 
expedition to witness last week’s solar 
eclipse at Niuafou Island (8,000 mi. 
from Washington) he had added 93.9 sec. 
more to his totality total. 


Dr. Mitchell was satisfied but not en- 
thusiastic with what he had seen when 
the moon’s shadow fell upon Niuafou. He 
reported that the performance was only 
what he expected. When, however, his 
112 photographs of the phenomenon were 
developed, Dr. Mitchell pronounced the 
expedition’s success “unequaled in astro- 
nomical annals.” Spectroscopic analyses 
of the incandescent gases which surround 
the sun showed a new wave-length which 
scientists had never known before. The 
visible spectrum ranges from 8,000 to 
4,000 angstrom units.* Dr. Mitchell’s 
wave-length was 6,770 angstrom units. 
The camera recorded what the astrono- 
mer’s eyes had missed—disturbances in 
the corona on the east and west edges of 
the sun, caused probably by violent mo- 
tions in the inner corona. Evidences of 
these upheavals were seen shooting out 
100,000 mi. beyond the surface of the sun. 


*One angstrom unit is equal to .000,000,0001 
meter. 
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SOO,.000 pounds of fresh cold milk are daily 


rushed by truck to Hershey. In 3 hours these trucks 


cover as much as 100 miles. That’s a lot of speed, but 
in the year 


\JMERSHEY'S CHocoLATE) 
NAB Deen AK, Saevica-, } 


to Goodyear Truck Balloons not a single tire has failed 
because of heat —schedules have been maintained as 
never before —tire mileage has shown an outstanding 
increase — operating costs have gone down—and on top 
of all that it has been possible to add gigantic new tank 
units to the fleet, capable of carrying a milk load of 


21,500 pounds. How about putting your trucks on 


The Greatest 


Name in i More tons are hauled. on 
Goodyear Tires . 
than on any other kind 


Copyright 1930, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 





aline Cocktail Club 


DRINKS THE CUP THAT CLEARS! 


up with the men who refuse to feel 
tired, listless and dull! 


Hs. yourself to smoother days! Sign 


The next morning you wake feeling not 
quite ‘‘up to scratch,”’ drink this spar- 
kling and health-giving saline cocktail! 

As soon as you reach the bathroom taps 
. . . pour a spoonful or so of Sal Hepatica 
into a glass of fresh cool water. (Measure 
with the bottle cap if more convenient.) 
Drink the bubbling mixture! 

For promptly, yet gently, this famous 
saline clears a sluggish system. Men pre- 
fer it, for it keeps them alert and efficient 
all day long. Women drink it regularly 
for the good it does to their complexions. 


. colds 


Sal Hepatica 


30¢, 60¢ and $1.20 


Constipation . . . headaches . . 


At your druggist’s Gi 


. rheumatism go. A long list of com- 
mon digestive troubles yields to Sal He- 
patica. More than any other laxative, it 
corrects acidity, it cleanses the blood, it 
rids the intestinal tract of poisonous wastes. 

This regular drinking of saline waters 
has plenty of precedent and authority. 
Annually, physicians—our own and the 
“take 
the cure’’ at the Continent’s spas. Sal 


European—send their patients to 


Hepatica contains the identical salines 
and is the American equivalent of the 
noted health springs abroad. 

Ask your own doctor more about the 
actual ‘“‘why”’ and “‘how”’ of this health- 
ful saline method. He knows Sal Hepatica. 
Buy a bottle today from your druggist... 
And whenever you wake up with a slug- 
gish, ‘‘logy’’ system, propose and second 
your own membership in the Saline Cock- 


tail Club! 





Bristot-MyeErs Co. 
Dept. C-110, 71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 
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| Photographs showed coronal streamers 


with unusual strawberry-colored domes. 
From careful time computations, astrono- 
mers discovered that the eclipse had begun 
2 sec. before it was scheduled, ended 
sec. early. 

Two months ago, the Mitchell expedi- 
tion, under the auspices of the U. S. Naval 
Observatory, set out to keep its 93-sec. 
engagement. The totality band of this 
year’s eclipse spread across the southern 
Pacific from Australia to the tip of South 
America. On its way it crossed only two 
tiny points of land: Nurakita, an inacces- 
sible island, and Niuafou in the Tonga 
group, home of 1,500 Polynesian natives. 
Because it stands so proudly high in a 
treacherous sea, ships can not approach 
Niuafou. Mail is sent to shore in tin cans. 
Hence the island is familiarly called Tin 
Can Island. Astronomers had no choice. 
To see the eclipse they had to dare a dif- 
ficult landing, pack themselves and their 
apparatus upon the inhabitable two square 
miles of Niuafou with the Polynesians. 
For baggage they carried materials for one 
65-ft. and one 63-ft. camera, numerous 
smaller cameras, food for two months, 
spectroscopes, lumber, notebooks. Setting 
up their apparatus they tested it for a 
month in advance, rehearsed their parts 
Rain and mist for 93 sec. at the time oi 
the eclipse would have ruined everything. 

With Dr. Mitchell were Commander 
Chester H. J. Keppler, administrative 
head of the party; Professor Ross W. 
Marriott, Swarthmore College; Dr. Weld 
Arnold, American Geographical Society. 
Dr. Thomas Augustus Jaggar, famed vol- 
canologist of Hawaii, traveled with them 
to look at Niuafou’s volcanic formation. 
New Zealand also sent an expedition. 
Standing near the scientists at the time 
of the earth’s darkening, startled as much 
by their shining metal contraptions as by 
the eclipse, was the dusky, dandy High 
Chief of Niuafou. After everything was 
over, he and his bewildered subjects 
danced and feasted—but not on Prof. 
Mitchell & friends. 


Leonid Week 

While other astronomers pondered the 
darkening of light (see p. 26), Dr. Wil- 
lard James Fisher of Harvard Observatory 
anticipated an unusual brightening of 
darkness. He reminded U. S. star-gazers 
that this year the Leonid meteor display 
will be the most brilliant since 1866. Star 
lovers who want to see the cosmic fire- 
works will have to stay up late during the 
first week of November, watch from mid- 
night on without blinking. One blink may 
cause the watcher to miss a meteor which 
shines for less than 1 sec. Best astro- 
nomical advice is to keep an eye upon the 
constellation Leo (south of the Big 
Dipper) from which the darting points of 
light will seem to come. 

The Leonid showers increase in a 33- 
year cycle, reaching the height of their 
brilliance at the end of the period. Year 
after next is one of their gala 33-year 
anniversaries. In 1899, star-gazers were 
disappointed, complained that the Leonid 
performance was not worth sitting up all 
night for. Astronomers decided that the 
meteors had approached too near Jupiter, 
had missed the earth by being attracted 
out of their customary elliptical path 
around the sun. 
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"'He’s too busy to see you today’’ 


Should the real answer be, ‘“‘He doesn’t 
want to see you — he’s got nothing to say 
to you — he’s still waiting for last month’s 
figures before he can talk intelligently about 
his present or future plans?” Isn’t it a sad 
commentary on business efficiency that so 
many are busy doing nothing between the 
first and the seventh of the month? 

A week out of every month — nearly a 
quarter of the entire year wasted in nervous 
waiting, drumming idly on a desk! 

In countless businesses of every size and 


type Monroe machines and Monroe methods 


SERIES 3 
MONROE ADDING 
CALCULATOR 
with full automatic 
division 


MONROE 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR Fi 
“The Machine for Every Desk om 


are keeping routine work up to the minute. 
Monroe simplicity of operation, short-cuts 
and first-time accuracy have speeded up fig- 
ure production so that not only are the daily 
facts known—but those extra figures which 
give the completed picture are now available. 

If the first weeks in your business months 
are made up of days when you don’t know 
just where you stand, consult your local 
Monroe representative. Through him the 
combined knowledge and experience of the 
Monroe organization is at your disposal. Or 


mail the coupon. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Orange, New Jersey 


Monroe Adding-Calculator. 


Name___ 


Address 





We would like further information about the 


Ny 


WHEN WINTER 
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WEST INDIES . . . SPECIAL 
THANKSGIVING DAY CRUISE 
12 DAYS... NOV. 18 TO NOV. 30... $150 UP | 
Celebrate Thanksgiving Day differently | 
this year... Cruise to Bermuda, Nassau 


and Havana, in the Cunarder Franconia. 


PRE-CHRISTMAS CRUISE 
16 DAYS... DEC. 2 TO DEC. 18... $175 UP 


Do your Christmas shopping in the 
West Indies... it's cheaper via Cunard 
than staying at home. 16 Days in the 
Franconia to Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 





8 other Cunard Cruises varying in dur- 
ation from 8 to 18 days. . . with sailings 
up to April 16. Rates from $111 up, 
with shore excursions $126 up, accord- 
ing to steamer and length of cruise. 


S&S ‘eS 


¢ 
if 


EGYPT and the MEDITERRANEAN ... 
Join the Annual Classic Mediterranean 
Cruise... The renowned Mauretania sails 
from New York February 21...returns via 


Southampton. Rates: N. Y. to Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Tangier, Algiers, Villefranche, 
Naples $275 up. N. Y. to Athens, 


Haifa, Alexandria $350 up. N. Y. to 
N. Y. $840 up. 


HAVANA SERVICE . . . The “Caronia” 
and “Carmania“, big ships that exceed by 
thousands of fons any other steamer in 
Havana Service, sail every Wed. and Sat. 
. «N.Y. to Havana... First Class: 
$90 up, round trip $170 up. New 
Year's Eve Cruise to Nassau and Havana 


Dec. 26... 8 days $170 up. 


Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 


TIME 
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Hot Embers 


Photographer George Shelton of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s San Francisco 
Examiner had just made one “shot” of 
The Chief (‘WR’) being handshaken at 
city hall by Mayor James (“‘Sunny Jim”) 
Rolph Jr. He reached for his bottle of 
flashlight powder to prepare another. As 
he removed the stopper there was a sear- 
ing flash, a dull detonation, a blast of 
choking smoke and flying glass. The crowd 
of 3,000 milled and trampled at the cry 
of “bomb!” Photographer Shelton lost a 
thumb, nearly lost an eye from what every 
photographer fears—hot embers falling 
into the powder bottle. 

Publisher Hearst, unscathed by the ex- 
plosion, recalled reports of General Elec- 
tric’s new safe flashlamp, self-contained in 
a glass bulb (Trme, Aug. 13). A few 
minutes after returning to his hotel he 
issued telegraphic orders to all Hearst 
editors to “throw away all flashlight pow- 
der that is on hand to remove the tempta- 
tion of using it.” He ordered the new 
flashlamps and “candid cameras” (TIME, 
Feb. 17) for all Hearstpapers. 
Chainstore Reading 

Best test of a good idea is perform- 
ance; strongest acknowledgment, imita- 
tion. Next month will end a year’s per- 
formance by Tower Magazines (JIlus- 
trated Love, Illustrated Detective, Home, 
New Movie), published solely for sale in 
the F. W. Woolworth Co. chain stores— 
a strategic play for the concentrated 
women-shopper circulation (Time, Aug. 
19, 1929). Last fortnight saw the appear- 
ance of two similar magazines on the 
counters of S. S. Kresge and S. H. Kress 
chain stores—testimonials to the idea that 
a million women who never patronize a 
newsstand will buy 1o¢ love-fiction, mys- 
tery, Hollywood chatter every month in 
a department store. 

The so-called “Kresge Books”—M odern 
Screen Magazine, Modern Love Maga- 
zine—are published by a subsidiary of 
Dell Publishing Co. The first 
totaling 525,000 copies, were sold out 
within five days. Next issues, totaling 
675,000, will go on sale Dec. 15; there- 
after, monthly. 

Like Tower Magazines Inc., the Dell 
Company is emphatic that its magazines 
“stand on their own feet,” that they 
are offered just like any other merchan- 
dise in Kress and Kresge stores, which do 
not guarantee their sale. Also like the 
Woolworth group, the Dell magazines al- 
ready give promise of gathering bountiful 
advertising from makers of goods retailed 
by Kress and Kresge. £. g.: An inside 
cover advertisement for hair nets with 
the legend, “Sold exclusively at S. S. 
Kresge Co.” 

Under the guidance of able, bobbed- 
haired Publisher Catherine MacNelis, sale 
of the four Tower magazines climbed from 
1,205,052 copies in January to more than 
1,432,000 for the November issue. Of the 
four, New Movie has a circulation of 
more than 800,000, claimed to be the larg- 
est of any screen magazine in the world. 
Advertisers take space in all four maga- 


issues, 


zines of a given issue. This practice holds 
for the Dell magazines also. 

Giving a reverse twist to the same 
basic idea, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
(5,200 stores in the midwest) approached 
publishers last year with the proposal: 
“The average chain grocery is handier to 
the home than the average drug store. 
Why not sell through us?” Alert Editor 
George Horace Lorimer promptly seized 
upon the plan for Curtis Publishing Co. 
Last February, Saturday Evening Post 
and Ladies’ Home Journal were on sale in 
a few Kroger stores; last week in 1,459; 
next month in 350 more. Each magazine 


GEORGE HorRACE LORIMER 


He tied up with some groceries. 


is rolled inside a wrapper bearing the 
Kroger name, and a legend suggesting that 
most of the advertised food and grocery 
products are available where the magazine 
was bought. 


On The Spot? 

Daily colyumists in Manhattan’s Eng- 

lish-speaking press are the following: 
Calvin Coolidge, Herald Tribune. 
Arthur Brisbane, American. 
Mary Louise (“Texas”) Guinan, 

Graphic. 

Franklin Pierce Adams, World. 
Frank Sullivan, World. 
Will Rogers, Times. 
Neal O’Hara, Evening World. 
Harry Irving Phillips, Sz. 
Karl Kingsley Kitchen, Sz. 
Beverly Smith, Herald Tribune. 
Heywood Broun, Telegram. 
Russel Crouse, Post. 
Harry Acton, American. 
Leo T. Heatley, Journal. 
Louis Sobol, Graphic. 
Sidney Skolsky, News. 
Mark Hellinger, Mirror. 
Walter Winchell, Mirror. 

A weekly colyumist on Zit’s Theatrical 
Newspaper is its managing editor, Paul 
Sweinhart. Last week he wrote: “I’ve just 
heard . . . that the crack was made the 
other morning in a night club that a cer- 
tain daily newspaper columnist will be 
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itor CUBA GOOD WILL COMMITTEE Officially invi isit h 

~ Iclally invites you to visit her 
Co. Join a party of 500 prominent Ameri- program in Cuba, rooms with bath Four busy days and nights in Cuba House Party Tours of Europe and 

Post can bankers, business men and Cham- in leading Havana hotels, and all follow, with wencccenss py Mg sight-seeing House Party Tours to the Wonderland 

: ber of Commerce representatives who meals. In addition, motor transpor- programs alternated fascinating of the West in America, are co-oper- 

le in will sail with their families and friends tation will be furnished from hotels free hours for golf, Geditnet shopping ating with the Good Will Committee 
<Q: aboard the S. S. America of the United and admission provided to the Jai-Alai and independent excursions to the and the Cuban National Tourist Com- 

45 9; States Lines from New York, Decem- Fronton, Jaimanita Country Club, sights and places of greatest individual mission in managing the Tour. Cour- 

izine ber 27th, for a ten-day cruise-tour, Oriental Park Race Track and the interest. New Year's Eve is kept free teous service and flawless handling of 


The trip offers business executives 
an unequalled opportunity to see Cuba 
and survey its industrial possibilities. 
In addition, the party will enjoy the 
pleasures of a 2400-mile sea voyage in 
the warm Gulf Stream, aboard a fam- 
ous trans-Atlantic liner... plus the 
gay activities of the New Year’s Season 


in Havana. An official reception at Cc 


the Presidential Palace will be one of 
the many delightful events of the trip. 


$185 Includes All Expenses 
The cost of the Cuba Good Will Tour 


is $185, including minimum-rate steam- 4 


er accommodations, motor transpor- 
tation for an extensive sight-seeing 


Casino, 


New Year’s Eve in Havana 


Sailing Saturday, December 27, the 
party will enjoy Sunday and Monday 
at sea, arriving in Havana on Tuesday- 


for independent action. Returning, 
the party will sail from Havana on 
Saturday, January 3, for New York. 


Travel Guild Service to Members 


The Travel Guild, Inc., originators of 


travel and sight-seeing arrangements 
are thus assured. 


Send for Free Booklet 


The Good Will Committee has pub- 
lished a pamphlet outlining the pur- 
poses of the Tour and describing the 
interesting program. Copies will be 
senton request. 


Cuba Good Will Committee 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 
New York Chicago 


UNITED STATES LINES 
Apply at any office 


mee FZ CUBA GOOD WILL 


IkgneEz Du Pont 
Wilmington, Delaware 
ALFRED E. SMITH 
Pres., Empire State, Inc., 


[CUBA GOOD 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet describing the Good Will Tour to 


Cuba. 
Name _ 


Street and Number 


City and State 


WILL COMMITTEE 


ie 


J. D. MacGrecor 
Vice-Pres., Pan-American 
Grace Airways, New York 

Joun L. McGurrty 


FRANK STEINHART 
Pres., Havana Electric 
Ry. Co. 

Louis R. Cuenry 


Gsorce T. Bernarp 
Pres., Boston Building 
Estates, Boston 


Ivy Lez, New York 


COMMITTEE a 


W. E. Rostnson 


Pres., Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank, 
Belair, Md. 


t the New York U. S. Representative, Director, National Surety C. H. Wamzer Parmer FE. Pierce 

; that James J. WALKER Romeo & Juliet Cigars, Co., New York Vice-Pres., Standard Oil Standard Oil Co. of New 
> . Mayor of New York Havana S. L. RotTHare. Co. of Cuba, New York Jersey, New York 

ocery Dayton HepGes Grorce N. Crouse ‘Roxy,’ New York Nicuo.ras MENESES Frepericx B. Stevens 

son cenit Pres., American Club, Wholesale Grocer, Syra- Gapsriet J. Fajarpvo Repr., Cuba Nat'l. Tourist Pres., National Savings 
azine Havana cuse, N. Y. Exporter and Importer, Commission, New York : 


Eng- 
une. 


1inan, 


Henry L. Donerty 
60 Wall Street, New York 
Bernarp K. Marcus 
Pres., Bank of United 
States, New York 
Ratepu A. O’NEILi 
Pres., N. Y., Rio & Buenos 
Aires Lines, New York 
Dr. WARREN SMADBECK 
Pres., Hotel Presidente, 
Havana 
James Bruce 
Vice-Pres., Chase National 
Bank, New York 
Wave H. Coorgrr 
Pres., Comm’! Nat’! Bank, 
Ww ashington, ,, & 
ARTHUR S. VAN WINKLE 
Pres., Empire City Savings 
Bank, New York 
. R. Brown 
Pres., Cuba Distilling Co., 
New York 
J. H. SENIoR 
Pres., Standard Oil Co. of 
Cuba, New York 


A. P. RosBinson 
Ransome Concrete Machin- 
ery Co., Dunellen, N. J. 
Frep CarDWAy 
International Automotive 
Distributor, New York 
Tueopore E. SEe.ye 
Pres., Intercontinents Pow- 
er Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
B. L. ATWATER 
Vice-Pres.. Wm. Wrigley 
Tr. Co., New York 
B. W. Dyer 
Sugar Economist, New 
York 
Sternen F. Voornees 
Architect, New York 
LoGan BILLINGSLEY 
Pres., Bronx Chamber of 
Commerce, New York 
Kennetn M. Murcuison 
Architect, New York 
C. C. Jounson 
Pres., American Dist. Tel- 
egraph Co., New York 
ALBERT M. GREENFIELD 


New York 

Dr. VEADER LEONARD 
Baltimore, Md. 

Joun MarsHALt Crowgk 
Pres., Rivet Cutting Gun 
Co., New York 

Josern DrGrtorGio 
Pres., DiGiorgio Fruit 
Corp., New York 

A. J. Powers 
Pres., Powers Reproduc- 
tion Co., New York 

Eire Friscnu 
Pres., American Bread 
Wrapper Co., Chicago, IIL. 

Horace W. AsHu 
Vice-Pres., Warren Bros. 
Co., New York 

Water MaGee ANNETTE 
Manager, Hercules Powder 
Co., New York 

Hersert R. Kaus 
Attorney, New York 

Grorce F. Kunz 
Pres., American Scenic & 
Historical Preservation 


WittiaM H. Linpsay 
Spear & Co., New York 

L. R. Powe tt, Jr. 
Pres., Seaboard Air Line 
Ry., New York 

Harry BACHARACH 
Mayor of Atlantic City, 
Be Je 

Rosert J. Macor 
Pres., Magor Car Corp., 
New York 

Harry V. Dovcuerty 
Capitalist, New York 

Frank J. HEANEY 
Everitt-Heaney Co., New 
York 

Greorce H. Brack 
Capitalist, Boston, Mass. 

ALBERT W. TREMAINE 
Pres., American Bank & 
Trust Co., Bridgeport 
Conn. 

Tuomas Jerrerson RYAN 
Attorney-Ex-Congressman, 

15th New York District 
Grorce MacDonatp 


3ank, Albany, N. Y. 


Cart Byorr 


Publisher, Havana Post 


Evsert ANTRIM 


Assistant to the President, 
Chicago Tribune 


Rosert SHERMAN 


Attorney, Evanston, IIL. 


James P. Haynes 


Ex. Vice-Pres., Asso. of 
Commerce, Chicago 


CyarLes Cutter Dawes 


Dawes and Co., Chicago 


Amos MILLER 


Miller, Gorham and 
Wales, Chicago 


Epwarp Price Brti 
Chicago Daily News 
CLeMENnT K. QuiINN 


Pres., Canam Metals, Ltd. 


Joun R. Simpson 
61 Wall Street, New York 
Rosert E. HoiiinGcswortu 


Attorney, Havana, Cuba 


James D. Moonry 


Pres., General Motors Ex- 


Society, New York Dir., Chatham-Phoenix port Co., New York 
MiGuet PRUNERA, JR. National Bank, New York W. L. Scuurz 
Export Megr., Bigelow- Avex F. CricutTon Johnson & Johnson, New 
Vice-Pres., Horlick Malted Washington, D. C. Sanford Carpet Co., Pres., Union National Brunswick, N. J. 
Milk Co., New York Huco E. Orre New York Bank, Wilmington, Del. WiuttiaM H. Topp 
Frank V. Storrs, New York National Rank of the Re- Atien H. Seep, Jr. Homer L. FEerGuson Pres., Todd Shipyards 
A. D. Simpson public, Chicago Vice-Pres., Jordan Adv. Pres., Newport News Corp., New York 
Vice-Pres., National Bank S. W. FLemrna, Jr. Abroad, Inc., New York Shipbuilding Co. Francis R. Hart 
of Commerce, Houston, Tex. Pres., American Utilities Harry A. McCorry Jutes E. BruLatour Vice-Chairman, Old Colony 
atrical Norman H. Davis, New York Corp., New York Public Utilities, New York Motion Picture Films, b: Trust Co., 3oston 
Paul C. W. Taussic Howarpv H. Buck EL_itswortH BUNKER New York Grorce W. Lort 
au Pres., American Molasses Member New York Curb National Sugar Refining James Rotpn, Jr. Pres., George W. Loft 
ye just Co., New York Market, New York Co., New York Mayor of San Francisco Realty Co., New York 
le the Frep P. Mattox Frank C. Munson 


Pres., National Paper & EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Pres., Munson Steamship 
a cer- 


Type Co., New York Cart Byorr, Chairman C. H. Wamzer C. W. Taussic Nicnotas Meneses Lines, New York 
ill be 


C. Bascom SLtemp Real Estate, Philadelphia 
Atty., Washington, D. C. M. C. Gisss 


Wittiam Hortick, Jr. Pres., Peoples Drug Stores, 





APPINESS 


WE ARE MERCHANTS OF HAPPINESS 


We sell relief from anxiety, strain, nerves and expenses! The name 
of this relief is travel. We present travel in its most alluring form. 


Winter Mediterranean Cruise 


THIS IS the most worth while and 
popular of all cruises, because it takes 
you to thet marvelous inland sea 
which is the cradle of our religion, 
our culture, our civilization and art. 


The cruise leaves New York on the 
big Cunarder ” Carinthia’, Janu- 
ary 31 at one a.m. and in 8 hours 
our 400” guests have exchanged 


65 Days of Happiness 


il For AS little as $1000 you may go 
TT on these 65 days of happiness. If 
you close your town house or apart- 
| ment, and do not open your house 
at Aiken this winter, or your place 
VE at Palm Beach, the chances are that 
your Winter Mediterranean Cruise 
il will be an economy, not anexpense. 


the bitter air and slushy streets of 
New York for the Gulf Stream! 


Seven days later you are in Madei- 
ra. Two days efter that you are driv- 
ing on the Rock of Gibraltar, and 
then the trail leads to Algiers, the 
Riviera, Southern Italy, Sicily, Tunis, 
Malta, Greece, Turkey, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Corsica and France. 


for as little as $1000 


If you would be free from worry, 
miles from a telephone, and yet in 
touch with your broker or banker 
by radio, and if you really wish to 
be refreshed in body and mind, 
write immediately for our attractive 
free book 1931 Winter Mediter- 


ranean Cruise’. 


Round-the-World Cruise — 107 days — $2000 
4 West Indies Cruises — $200 and up 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 295 Fifth Avenue; 
Chicago, 176 North Michigan Avenue ; 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth Street; 


Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut Street; 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 


Boston, 165 Tremont Street; 
Detroit, 421 Book Building 
San Francisco, 230 Post Street. 


Send me at once, with no obligation to myself, your interesting booklets on 
1931 Winter Mediterranean Cruise 
West Indies Cruises, Steamer and Airplane 


1931 Round-the-World Cruise 


Address 
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bumped off within six months.” Broad- 
way’s newswise readers associated this 
warning not with Colyumists Coolidge, 
Brisbane, Guinan, Broun or a dozen others, 
but instinctively thought first of Gossip- 
Colyumist Walter Winchell (Time, June 
17, 1929). New York has heard before 
the rumor of threats against his life. Not 
loath to dramatize his position, Colyumist 
Winchell himself has helped circulate the 
impression that “some day. . . .” Charac- 
teristic is the legend that he has placed in 
a safe deposit box the names of those who 
might cheerfully see him “rubbed out,” 
with a detailed account of their motives. 
Some Winchell “cracks” of the past 
two months: “Evelyn Dallas, who got all 
that publicity when Geo. White discovered 
her in Florida, was dumped with others 
. . ..Harry Richman, however, diamond- 
wrist watched her, and she likes... 
Mary Garden doesn’t seem to be swoon- 
ing at sight of Capt. Babe (6 ft. 7) White, 
the African explorer any more 
high official who ‘resigned’ recently be- 
cause of ‘ill health’ was forced to retire 


Pr. @ A. 
Gossip-CoLyuMIst WINCHELL 

“A certain husband is marking time . . .” 
because he was Harry Thawish. . . . What 
theatrical att’y has terpsichorines fired 
from shows when they do not go out with 
his ‘particular’ and ‘eminent’ friends? .. . 
Dunhill’s wishes what Big Eye-Glass Man 
would pay his cigar bills? .. . What’ll 
y’bet that Yolande Lossee of the Club 
Calais, and one of John W. Davis’ nev- 
views ankled up a secret altar Satdee 
and then parted? . . . And that the late 
Andrew Carnegie’s nevview Harry Sproul 
Jr. of the Racquet & Tennis Club, was 
welded in the shhh! manner to Annette 
Boudreau of Ottawa on May 16th? ... 
A certain husband is marking time so he 
can trap his sqaw and her well-known pash 
in a public place and then disgrace them 
out loud... .” 

If Colyumist Winchell has annoyed any 
one with such peeping chit-chat, observers 
reflected that he may also be feared and 
hated for what he knows and has not 
written.* 


*Six months hence (issue of May 4, 1931) or 
sooner, Time will report any sudden changes in 
the roster of Manhattan colyumists. 
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Cheers 


right next to impossible to come 
through with a good hearty cheer when a 
whole squad of chills is tearing right through 
your outer defenses. Under such circum- 
stances, one can contribute little more than 
a moan for dear old Alma Mater! 

And so the moral is—go prepared! Pro- 
vide yourself with cold-defying comforts— 
things that can make a football stadium as 
cozy as your own living room. Furnish your- 
self with leather jacket, ‘snuggle rug, and over- 
shoes by all means. And if you Whe such 
things to have the virtue of great convenience 
as well as the utmost dash and swagger of 
style—see that they are Talon-fastened. 

Talon Slide Fasteners are standard equip- 
ment on all kinds of outdoor togs and trap- 
pings—on sport clothing and equipment 
and on leather goods and luggage, too. 

These newer and better fasteners open 
with one quick swish and close with the same 
speed and ease. They never stick or jam. 
They will not rust—and they actually im- 

; Ae By prove with use! The genuine has the name 
” 3 _ |= = TALON stamped right on the pull-tab. 
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that can be put between you and add smartness as well as warmth ther snow nor cold nor frigid smartly styled bag will ride ina 
° your Overcoat in no time at all! and comfort to feminine feet. wind can raise a rumpus with! roadster and in very small space. 
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HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY (eae THE SLIDE FASTENER 
< MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA : 


sin sheng 08 ope ty cs, THAT ALWAYS WORKS 


NEW YORK + BOSTON * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 





‘Glad we 


went the 


PANAMA 
PACIFIC 


Thousands have found the 
trip to or from California 
via Panama Pacific Line 
a thrilling and memorable 
experience. To sail the 
Atlantic and Pacific, cruise 
the romantic Caribbean, 
pass through the wonderful 
Panama Canal! To sightsee 
in New York, gay Havana, 
the Canal Zone, San Diego 
(Coronado Beach), Los An- 
geles (Hollywood), and San 
Francisco! To revel in the 
jolly shipboard life on the 
steamer, with itsdeck games, 
outdoor swimming pools, 
appetizing meals and out- 
side cabins! To follow the 
Recreation Route—5,500 
miles in 13 days—from one 
Coast of America to the 
other! You, too, will be glad 
you went the Panama Pa- 


cific way! 


Ask about Special Circle 
Tours—one way Around 
America by Panama Pacific 
steamer—one way Across 
America by rail—8,500 
miles. 

*Quoted from a passenger's 
letter to us. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


No.1 Broadway, New York; 
460 Market St.. San Fran- 
cisco; our offices elsewhere, 


or authorized S. 8. or R.R. 
agents. 


Panama facifie 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Bird Fight 


Almost every school child knows the 
Audubon Societies, has given 10¢ to be- 
come a junior member and receive a but- 
ton with a bird on it. The Audubon State 
Societies, founded in 1886 by Forest & 
Stream (monthly magazine), were united 
into a national organization 29 years ago 
by the late William Dutcher, first presi- 
dent. Under his guidance until 1910, the 
societies became the strongest, most re- 
spected conservation power in the U. S. 
Therefore when accusations and com- 
plaints were heard last week coming from 
members of the old bird-loving society 
itself, observers were surprised. The dis- 
senters demanded that the organization 
have a thorough dusting and airing im- 
mediately. 

The intrepid insurgents call themselves 
the Emergency Conservation Committee. 
Members are Mrs. Charles Noel Edge, 
Manhattan socialite; Irving Brant of the 
St. Louis Star; Henry Carey, Philadelphia 
lawyer; Davis Quinn, Manhattan nature- 
lore writer. They prepared to make the 
meeting of the National Audubon Societies 
next week an explosive one by mailing 


| to each director a copy of a pamphlet 


they had written: Compromised Conserva- 


| tion, Can the Audubon Society Explain? 


| Societies were 





In it, they charged that under the direc- 


| tion of President Thomas Gilbert Pearson, 
| who succeeded the upright Dutcher, the 
Society has been shamefully catering to 


wealthy sportsmen and potent gun com- 
panies. They assert that President Pear- 
son has in the name of Audubon* opposed 
a bill in Congress to form permanent bird 
refuges, favored instead the establishment 
of interchangeable refuges, which would 
some years be public shooting grounds. 
Most biting criticism came in regard to 
Dr. Pearson’s Bulletin No. 6 which was 
circulated among members requesting 
them to oppose the 15-bird Federal limit 
on wild ducks which went into force this 
year. Dr. William Temple Hornaday, 
famed zoological member, supported the 
Emergency Conservation Committee, sent 
a letter to Mrs. Edge. “Ever since 1923,” 
he wrote, “T. G. Pearson and a majority 
of the directors of the Audubon Society 
have been getting away with just the same 
as bird slaughter in supporting the organ- 


| ized and unorganized game-hogs of North 


America in their excessive killing privi- 
leges.” 

Short, stout President Pearson has been 
in trouble with society members before. 
In 1910, shortly after he assumed virtual 
leadership, he accepted for the societies 
a $25,000 gift from Winchester Arms Co. 
Horrified bird lovers made him give it 
back. Since then subdued criticisms have 


| been heard from time to time, occasional 


horrified ejaculations that a man with a 
gunner’s heart had crept into the Society, 
was perverting its policies. Last year a 
pamphlet signed by the late W. DeWitt 

*Barrel-chested John James Fougere Audubon 
(1785-1851), for whom the National Audubon 
named, spent the prime of his 
life in difficult travel throughout the land shoot- 
ing, skinning, studying, sketching, reporting 
North American birds. In 1827 he published his 
great ornithological work Birds of America con- 


es | taining 500 of his famed bird drawings. 


Miller, vice president of the New Jersey 
Audubon Society, berated large bird so- 
cieties for neglecting their duties. These 
charges, to which President Pearson 
turned an indifferent ear, are the direct 
cause of the present war. 
eR eRe 
Angry Author 
Zane Grey, wild west novelist, owns a 
large ranch on the rim of Arizona’s Tonto 
Basin. On his ranch he had fat pigs. 
Last year Novelist Grey discovered that 
roving bears were hugging many of his 
delectable pigs to death. Since it was two 
weeks before the regular bear season 
opened, he wired the State game warden 








Underwood & Underwood 
ZANE GREY 


“The Grand Canyon... a@ tin-can gasoline 
joint!” 


for special permission to do a little shoot- 
ing. The warden refused. Later, al- 
though Novelist Grey pays taxes on two 
pieces of Arizona property, the warden 
would not issue to him a resident hunting 
license. 

Last fortnight, after having thought the 
matter over for a year, Novelist Grey 
decided that he had been insulted by this 
refusal, so grossly insulted that he would 
never go back to Arizona again. He said 
he would not even write any more of his 
famed Arizona stories (Under the Tonto 
Rim, Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon, 
etc.). He charged neighboring hunters with 
spreading untrue, derogatory tales about 
his sportsmanship. Said he: “In twelve 
years my whole bag of game has been five 
bears, three bucks and a few turkeys. I 
have written 15 novels with Arizona back- 
ground. Personally it cost me $30,000 to 
get material for one book alone—To the 
Last Man. My many trips all over the 
State have cost me $100,000. So in every 
way I have not been exactly an undesir- 
able visitor. Nevertheless I have been 
grossly insulted . . . lied about . and 
otherwise alienated. This has hurt me so 
it has taken me a year to speak of it... . 
But this is not the only reason I shall not 
write any more about Arizona: . . . The 
Game Commission and the Forest Service 
have gone over to the commercial inter- 
ests... . The Grand Canyon on _ the 
North Rim is a tin-can gasoline joint and 
the hunting season is a shambles.” 
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Miany people fee/ that they personally 


* 
% 


have discovered the 1p \) 


HERE are people who seem to have a 
flair for discovery. 

They know the hotels where rooms seem 
more homelike, the linen cleaner, the beds 
softer, the staff more genuinely willing to 
help. They can guide you to delightful and 
unsuspected places to eat. They hunt out 
the better stores, the bargains in quaint 
little shops. 

Many of these people feel that they 
personally have discovered the B & O. 

They are right. The B & O is an old 
railroad, perhaps the oldest of all. But in 
the past few years we have made it a new 
railroad. 

New in equipment—more than four hun- 
dred millions of dollars have been spent 
for a smooth, firm roadbed, for powerful 
engines and fine cars. 

New in spirit—and this is what the “dis- 
coverers” talk about. They will tell you 
that the engineers try to run the trains 
without jolts or jerks; that they stop and 
start smoothly; that the schedules, which 
are fast enough, are not so fast as to give 
a sense of hurry and strain. 

They talk about the good cooking in 
the attractive Colonial dining cars. They 
say that B & O folks seem to take a real 
pleasure in doing the little extra things 
that make traveling a comfort and a joy. 

These “‘discoverers” have done a lot for 
the B & O. We invite you to become one 
of them, and we promise to do all we can 
to show our appreciation. 


Beautiful, historic scenery via 
B & O. Between New York and the 
West our road runs through some of 
the most interesting historical coun 
try in America: Harpers Ferry, the 
Potomac Valley, the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny Mountains—beautiful scen- 
ery that will contribute so much to 
your trip. And every ticket carries a 
free stop-over privilege in Washington. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
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VIRGINIA 
HOT SPRINGS 


How quickly old energies come 
to life here under the blue 
skies of Virginia ... with its 
sun-drenched mountain sides 
... its crisp, clean air... its 
sparkling mornings .. . its 
magic nights... 

Here are many activities... 
Golf, saddle horses, tennis, 
bring a willing relaxation .. . 
and healthful, untroubled 
sleep. 

The coming months are most 
desirable for those who wish 
to take the Hot 


‘“cure.”? Here you are 


famous 
Springs 
only a comparatively short 
distance from home, yet you 
may derive all the benefits of 
the European Spas without 
the time and expense of an 
ocean voyage. 

Special winter rates are now 
in effect until March 15th. 
Send for interesting booklet, 
The 


and its attractions, the spe 


describing Homestead 


cial baths and treatments. Ad- 
dress Christian S. Andersen, 
Resident Manager. 


Reservations and _ trans- 
portation from New York 
may be secured from the 
Virginia Hot Springs office 
in the Ritz-Carlton. Daily 
through Pullman service 
from New York, Detroit, 
Cleveland and other Ohio 
cities to the Virginia Hot 
Springs. 


The HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia 








TIME 
_ MILESTONES 





Married. Constance Speer, of Man- 
hattan, daughter of Evangelist Robert 
Elliott Speer, sister of President Elliott 
Speer of the Northfield Schools (see p. 
26); and Dr. Robert F. Barbour of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; in Lakeville, Conn. 


® 


Married. John Van Ryn, Davis cup 
tennis player, and Marjorie (“Midge”) 
Gladman, onetime women’s intercollegiate 
tennis champion; in Santa Monica, Calif. 

i 


Married. Gopal Singh Khalsa, Ghan- 


dite, one of three representatives in the | 


U. S. of the Indian National Congress; 
and one Irene Hall, 20, University of 
Colorado co-ed; in Denver. 

ee eares 

Sued for Divorce. John Harriman of 
Manhattan, youthful son of Banker Oliver 
Harriman, nephew of Mrs. William Kis- 
sam Vanderbilt; by Mrs. Anna Foley 
Harriman, of Richmond, Va., formerly 
Mrs. Louis de L’Aigle Munds. Charge: 
that he had been “notoriously unfaithful.” 

ped inks 

Honored. Rear Admiral David Wat- 
son Taylor, 66; with the John Fritz 
medal, top honor of the engineering pro- 
fession; by the American Societies of 
Civil, Mining & Metallurgical, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering. He built his 
country’s War fleet (800 vessels in four 
years, a record).* 

Honored. Dr. Harvey Williams Cush- 
ing, famed Boston surgeon, brain author- 
ity: with the 1930 Montclair Yale Bowl 
(trophy awarded annually to a Yale alum- 
nus who “has made his ‘Y’ in life”); by 
the Montclair, N. J. Yale Club. 


(6) 


Awarded. To Mrs. Carrie Chapman 


Catt, 71, feminist; by Pictorial Review: | 


$5,000 for being “the U. S. woman who 


contributed most to her country in the | 


year 1929.” 

Elected. Charles Allerton Coolidge, 
Boston architect, Harvard 1881, to be 
president of the Harvard Alumni Associ- 
ation, succeeding John Pierpont Morgan, 
class of 1889. 

Resigned. Jackson Alpheus Graves, 
president of the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank of Los Angeles: from the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Reason: 
“Disgust at the action of the chamber in 
tendering a reception to W. R. Hearst.” 

Died. Congressman Otis 
Wingo, Democrat, 53, of De Queen, Ark.; 
after a gallbladder operation; in Balti- 
more. 


— ~¢ —- 


Died. Robert Winthrop Chanler, 57, 
portraitist, mural painter, onetime (1903) 
sheriff of Dutchess County, N. Y., whole- 
hearted Rabelaisian (Time, April 21); of 
heart failure, at Woodstock, N. Y. A 


*Other John Fritz medalists: Herbert Clark 
Hoover (1930), Elmer Ambrose Sperry (1927). 


Theodore | 
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“Blossom Time” 
All the Time in 


California 


and Southern Arizona 


The warmth of Spring awaits you. The 
| Santa Fe will take you—on Santa Fe rails 
“all the way.’’ You leave on the Santa 
- Fe and arrive on the Santa Fe. The CHIEF 
is still chief-—the fastest and most ex- 
clusive train to Southern California. 


_ Pullman reservations now being made. 


All-expense tours on cer- 
tain dates this winter. 


After California—Hawaii. 


W J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
923 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail folders checked below: 
0 California Picture Book [J The Indian-detours 
0 California Hotel Rates ©) Arizona Winter 
0 All-expense Tours 





. The 
¢ rails 
Santa 
“HIEF 
st ex- 
2. 
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Until the Millennium! 


Sos day traffic officers will have 
nothing more to mind than their own knitting! 
Some day the modern automobile will glide 
silently, swiftly, hither and yon, marvellously 


protected by undreamed of devices for comfort 
and safety. Someday the flawsin human nature will 
vanish as the morning dew before the rising sun. 
Some day, but... until the millenium—Aitna-ize! 


Coast to Coast Service Through 20,000 AEtna Agents 


The Aitna Combination Automobile Insurance 
Policy protects you all ways—always. No matter 
where an accident may occur or a claim develop 


—an Aitna representative is there to look out 


for your interests. Aitna service now includes 


AL 


SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY-HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 


Europe, too. The Aitna-izer in your community 
will be glad to give you the whole story. 


Etna writes practically every form of Insurance and Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds! Aitna Casualty and Surety Company— 
Etna Life Insurance Company—Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany—Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
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Three Day 
Mediterranean 
Morocco-Riviera 
Cruises 


The Continental’s Winter Playground 


> Atgebonaneiinlnnsiia 
willlectcapa-lpatupiee s-apcememes . 
ts ; 





Etching of The Chellah, Rabat by W. Douglas MacLeod 


HIRTY-DAY “Mediterranean - Sahara- 

Riviera Cruise” with live young mod- 
erns, off for the sun by the South Atlantic 
..-Ccircling the azure sea at its smartest 
...eight ports » » Not a dull moment, 
the “France” starts her gayety with her 
engines... Casablanca for a Moroccan 
interlude, Oasis, Sultan's paradise, the 
winter capital of modern sunworshippers 
.-. gay Algiers and the Garden of Allah 
...ltaly at its loveliest...the Riviera and 
Roman France when the sky that arched 


over the Caesars is blue with the first | 


spring days » » The freedom of inde- 
pendent travel with unlimited stopovers, 
or return via Havre or Plymouth...a ship 
that is the last word in luxury and chic. 


“France”, January 10, February 14, March 20 


“Barbary Land Cruises” through Mo- 


rocco, Algeria and Tunisia...a fleet of 


high-powered motor cars... 57-day iiin- 
erary $1750; 13-day itinerary $200. 


ema 


Sixteen-day West Indies Cruise by 
“Lafayette”, December 20 to January 5 


Freneh Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent or 


write direct to 19 State St., New York City 


great-grandson of John Jacob Astor, re- 


| lated to three other venerable New York 
| families (the Stuyvesants, Beekmans, Liv- 








ingstons), he painted vivid, crowded 
screens, some of which were bought by the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, the 
Luxembourg in Paris. He decorated ball- 
rooms, bedrooms, swimming pools for 
many a tycoon. Of his three brothers, 
William Astor was an African explorer, 


; had his leg amputated because it bothered 


him; John Armstrong (Chaloner) made a 
spectacular escape from 
Asylum, changed his name, lives now in 


Virginia, legally sane; a third, Lewis Stuy- | 


vesant became Lieutenant Governor of 
New York. Giant, genial Brother Bob got 
elected sheriff by servicing farmers’ cows 
with a prize bull. 


He was married twice (once, briefly, to 
famed Diva Lina Cavalieri). He had in- 
numerable friends, knocked three town 
houses together to have room for his mass 
studio parties which have become Man- 
hattan legend. 





@ 





Died. Harry Payne Whitney, 58; of 
pneumonia; in Manhattan. Scion of a 
distinguished Puritan line, he inherited a 
large part of the fortune* founded by his 
father, William Collins Whitney, Secre- 


| tary of the Navy under President Cleve- 


land, organizer of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway System (New York) and other 
traction and rail corporations. In 1896 
he married Gertrude, sculptress daughter 
of the second Cornelius Vanderbilt. His 
children: Cornelius Vanderbilt (“Sonny’’) 
Whitney, Mrs. Flora Payne (G. Mac- 
Cullough) Miller, Mrs. Barbara (Barklie 
McKee) Henry. Among corporations of 
which he was a director were Mammoth 
Oil Co., Sinclair Oil Co., Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York Transportation Co. In 
1909 he organized the first international 


Bloomingdale | 


He used to hunt for | 
robbers at night disguised as a cowboy. | 





polo team to beat England, was never | 


beaten while captain. He maintained the 
largest of U.S. racing stables, championed 
and improved the breeding of purely U. S. 
horses. Among his winners: Irish Lad, 


Regret (only filly ever to win the Ken- | 


tucky Derby), Whiskery, 
Equipoise, Boojum. 


Whichone, 


A 


eS 





Died. Sherman Leland Whipple, 68, 
famed Boston lawyer; of heart disease; 
in Brookline, Mass. Chief counsel in many 
a great case, he attained prominence in 
1917 as counsel for Congress in the in- 
vestigation of the “leak” of President 
Wilson’s peace note to belligerents, which 
brought an orgy of speculation in Wall 
Street and charges that Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo and others had profited 


| by their advance information. 


— _——— 


Died. Cardinal Vincenzo Casanova y 
| Marzol, Archbishop of Granada, 76; in 
Saragossa, Spain. 


a (-) 





Died. Joseph Boyer, 82, board chair- 
man of Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
inventor of the pneumatic hammer, air 
drill, railway speed recorder; of pneu- 
monia; in Detroit, Mich. 


*His brother, the late Payne Whitney, left 
| $191,043,582, largest estate ever recorded. 












RONEY PLAZA 
hotel 


The 
Cabana 
Club 

and Pool 
Ready for 


America's _fin- This Season 


est ocean-front 
hotel. Open- 
ing Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Early 
reservations ad- 


visable « « 
Address Dept. “H" 


VIINVIM 1 ele 


oe © EE ey -N 


The HOTEL 


PANCOAST 


MIAMI! BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


DISTINGUISHED guest re- 

Pr cently said: “The art of living 
attains perfection at the Pan- 
coast.” His remark was inspired by 

a composite vision of the hotel’s 
many superior advantages .. . lux- 
urious details of service and ap- 
pointments , . . celebrated cuisine 

. unsurpassed location, directly 

on the ocean... private bathing 

® beach and exclusive cabana colony 
 ...exotic tropical gardens ...com- 
fortable proximity to all 

. Sports activities. It ex- 

» plains why Pan- 

coast guests arrive 
early and remain 
late in the season 
... also, why it is 
advisable to secure 
reservations y el] 
in advance of your 
arrival. : : 
J. A. PANCOAST, Pres. 
L. B. Spracue, Mgr. 
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DO YOU 

SMOKE MORE 
WHEN YOU'RE 
HOT 

UNDER THE 
COLLAR? 


«++KEEP 
MOUTH-HAPPY 
WITH COOLER SMOKE 


When you’re mad as blazes and ready to 


talk it out...do you start lighting cigarettes? 
That’s when you should have a full pack 
of Spuds handy! In fast and furious smok- 
ing sessions you learn how Spud’s cooler 
smoke keeps your mouth and throat moist- 
cool and comfortable . .. how at all times, 
under any conditions, Spud’s clean, cooler 
smoke holds and heightens your enjoy- 
ment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. Smoke 
through your first Spud pack and learn 
why Spud is the inimitable new freedom 


in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At 


better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher 


Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, 


MENTHOL~-COOLED $ Dp 






CIGARETTES 





he 









JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 


« « » continued coolness heightens 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 








Helmet- Designer 
..~. The Black Patch had sunk. 


To Benjamin Franklin goes credit for 
Many an invention, many a discovery, but 
few know that he designed the helmet of 
His Britannic Majesty’s troops in India. 
Toying about with numerous experiments 
after proving the identity of electricity and 
lightning, Franklin meant also to prove 
that light generates heat. 


One bright forenoon he laid patches of 
colored cloth on the snow to catch the sun. 
In a few hours, the black patch had sunk 
so low in the snow that it was below the 
sun’s rays. The other patches, absorbing 
less heat, graded up to the surface; the 
white patch did not sink at all. 


Franklin opined, and correctly, that white 
materials absorb a minimum of heat, 
recommended white uniforms for British 
troops in hot climes, and actually designed 
the famous white helmet of the Indian 


troops. 


Local Embodiment: 


This great hotel, named in Franklin’s 
honor, embodies many of the fruits of his 
genius, all designed to give its guests the 
maximum of comfort, coupled with that 
spirit of hospitality which is traditional in 
Philadelphia. 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 


Rates commence at four dollars 





fer WM ide fe 





Horace Leland Wiggins Managing Director 
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R-101’s Rats 


Rats leave a sinking ship, but in the 
smoldering wreckage of the. British air- 
ship R-zor a host of rats was found 
swarming soon after the crash at Beau- 
vais, France. Rats like the banana oil smell 
and taste of the “dope” (cellulose acetate 
or cellulose nitrate) used for coating air- 
craft fabrics. Question before the crash 
court of inquiry in London this week: 
Were the rats in the wreckage French 
rats or were they British stowaways in the 
R-101, had they gnawed a freshly doped 
balloonet of hydrogen until the gas leaked? 
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Air Yacht 

The “family air yacht,” a four-passenger 
dirigible newly built by Capt. Anton 
Heinen, bobbed at its stubby mooring 
mast at Toms River, N. J. one chilly after- 
noon last week. When the engine refused 
to start, two young mechanics applied a 
compressed-air booster* to “kick over” the 
sluggish pistons. Instantly the compressed- 
air tank and the engine burst, the explo- 
sion throwing the crew and their one 
passenger 4o ft. to the ground, wrecking 
the fore part of the gondola, scattering a 
shrapnel of splinters. Flames from the 
carburetor shot upward but burned out 
without igniting the hydrogen-filled bag. 

Capt. Heinen, a Zeppelin pilot in the 
War, later a consulting engineer for the 
Navy’s_ ill-fated dirigible Shenandoah 
(Time, Sept. 14, 1925), built his “air 
yacht” to be produced commercially “for 
family use.” Its initial cost was $19,000, 
but the prospective purchase price, the 
designer said, would be “far below $10,- 
ooo,” the operating cost-per-mile lower 
than that of an automobile. 

In a trial flight Capt. Heinen had landed 
his blimp in 46 sec. He was planning to 
make the gondola detachable from the 
bag, for operation on earth as an automo- 
bile. At the end of the flying season, the 
owner might deflate the bag, store it in 
his garage. 

—_—_—o—— 
The Big Trails 

The white man’s great lines of migra- 
tion across the continent to the western 
ocean were three: 1) the Oregon trail to 
the Northwest; 2) the pioneer route west 
to the Missouri River and over the 
Rockies to Great Salt Lake; 3) from Lea- 
venworth southwest by the Santa Fe trail 
to the southern Sierra. Where the oxcart 
went, Postmaster General Walter Folger 
Brown has decreed, there shall the com- 
mercial airplane first go—until men learn 
to travel through the air as safely and 








*Not to be confused with a ‘“‘booster” magneto, 
for auxiliary starting ignition, the compressed-air 
principle is also used in starting ordinary engines 
in heavier-than-aircraft (e. g. the Heywood 
starter). Other types are: 1) hand inertia; 2 
electric inertia, comparable to the automobile 
starter, by means of a storage battery; 3) a 
device inserted into an engine cylinder and em- 
ploying a 12-gauge shotgun shell. When the 
shell is fired, it creates enough compression to 
turn the engine several times. The latter device, 
invented in France, was first shown in the U. S. 
by Charles A. Levine. Option for its manufacture 
is now held by Eclipse Aviation Co., Orange, 
N. J., sole manufacturers of the inertia types of 
starter, 





economically as they can move on earth. 
Result: migratory lines Nos. 2 & 3, plus 
a third “natural channel” across the flat 
south and lower southwest, have formed 
the bases for charted airways. 

Not yet is through passenger travel by 
air completely established over all three, 
but last week the middle (Santa Fe) line 
was opened. T. A. T.-Maddux and West- 
ern Air Express, operating together as 
Transcontinental & Western Air Inc. 
which they formed to fulfill their new 
joint U. S. main contract (Trme, Oct. 13), 
began 36-hr. service between Newark and 
Los Angeles. 

Middle Line. The first westbound 
passengers over this middle line did not, 
of course, pay for their rides.* Riding on 
the first plane, followed by two planes 
with mail, were four distinguished dead- 
heads: Postmaster General Brown; 
Harris M. Hanshue, president of the line; 
Earl Wadsworth, superintendent of air- 
mail; Amelia Earhart. Cargo was eight 
sacks of mail. Well before noon the van- 
guard plane was past Camden (Philadel- 
phia’s airport of entry) and into the 
Alleghenies via Harrisburg. Here the pilots 
watched out for “dirty stuff,” the fog, snow 
& sleet that had harassed Chairman of the 
Technical Committee Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh on his inspection tour two days 
prior. 

After leaving Pittsburgh’s belching 
chimneys, the going is less rough over the 
checkered carpet of Ohio farmlands to 
Port Columbus, big T. A. T. division 
point. The smiling copilot, uniformed like 
a naval officer save that his shirt is blue, 
saunters through the cabin to serve box 
luncheons, or to invite passengers to step 
to the door of the pilot’s compartment and 
hear weather reports through a radio 
headset. The plane passes near National 
Cash Register’s factory at Dayton, on to 
Indianapolis’ new municipal airport for 
another ten-minute stop. Beyond St. 
Louis no passenger will fail to notice the 
widening checkerboard of section lines. 
Thinning population is plainly charted by 
farm boundaries flung to the horizon. 

Overtaken by dusk, passengers deplane 
at Kansas City’s municipal airport on the 
north bank of the Missouri, enter busses 
for hotels in town. Next morning they 
are likely to resume their sleep during the 
monotonous passage across the oil fields 
and prairies of Kansas and Oklahoma to 
Amarillo, Tex. But there will be no cat- 
naps that afternoon. Slowly the plane 
begins its climb over foothills and broken 
mesa interspersed by patches of desert, 
signposts to the Rockies. Over the first 
range, the Continental Divide, near Wins- 
low. Then into a glory of reds, greens and 
browns if the atmosphere is clear and the 
afternoon sun bright, across the fearful 
maw of Red Rock Canyon. To the north 
is the Painted Desert and farther on, 
famed Meteor Crater, 600 ft. deep; the 
tiny boxes at the bottom are cabins of an 
expedition which has located,. is digging 
up the meteorite. Farther on mesa dwell- 
ers, descendants of the original Hopi, 


*But the first six eastbound passengers, who 
flew from Los Angeles, paid fares ($200 each, 
overnight expenses not included). 
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CORES of 
Bellanca owners have proved 
that the single-engined cabin 
plane is indispensable to mod- 
ern business. The great major- 
ity of Bellancas in service 
today are working for business 
men. In every field of aircraft 
operation, these swift, sturdy 
efficient planes earn the highest 
praise for their economy and 
their perfect safety. The Bel- 
lanca carries almost 1,200 lbs. 
of payload at 145 miles an 
hour. The time gained for 
the business executive amounts 
to a definite advantage over 
his rivals...a fact recog- 
nized by the prominent men 
who have bought the Bellanca 
as ‘“ America’s finest airplane.” 
COMPLETE SPECIFICA- 
TIONS OF ALL BELLANCA 
MODELS, BUILT TO CARRY 
6 TO 14 PERSONS; ALSO A 
SUMMARY OF OPERATING 
COSTS—ON REQUEST. 





TIME 


BELLANCA PLANES 


Bellanca Pacemaker, H. F. McLean, Ltd., prominent Cana 
dian contractors. Business and personal travel. 


Bellanca Skyrocket, Mr. W. C. Grunow, president, Grigsby- 
Grunow Co., Chicago, makers of the Majestic 
Radio. Business travel. 


Bellanca Pacemaker, Mr. Win M. Campbell, Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., Kansas City. 
Business and personal travel. 


Bellanca Skyrocket, A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, 
makers of pipe for oil and gas lines, and automo- 
bile chassis frames. Executive travel. 


Bellanca Skyrocket, Mr. Wilbur May, May Department 
Stores. Personal and business travel. 
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BUSINESS 


Bellanca Skyrocket, Treadwell-Yukon Co., Ltd.,Whitehorse, 


Yukon Territory. Transport of personnel and supplies. 


Bellanca Pacemaker, Mr. R. G. Grinnell, Robert N. 
Atmore Co., Tulsa, makers of oil well drilling 
machinery. Business and personal travel. 


hoot 


Bellanca Skyrocket, Mr. Nathan L. Jones, president, 


Western Telephone Corporation of Nebraska, 
Omaha. General business use. 


Bellanca Pacemaker, Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Mass. Executive travel, sales promotion, 
emergency deliveries. 





Bellanca Skyrocket, Mr. L. J. Shields, president, National 
Battery Co., St. Paul. Business travel. 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 
New York Office: Chrysler Building 


Canadian Distributors: Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


BELLANCA 
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By that is meant simply 
this...the ten -mile stretch 
of misery usually required 
o “break in” a pair of 
new shoes is done by 
Stetson machines and 









methods instead of by 
your feet. Comfort, in 
Stetsons, starts with the 
first step ...not at the 
tenth milestone. The soft- 


ening and limbering of 













and Agencies have your 







Stetson Shoe Shops and 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 


THE 

STETSON SHOE COMPANY 
INC 

SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 













STETSON 
WALKS THE 


N 


CENTURY 
in brown 

or black calf, 
with Healdarch 


the fine imported leathers is all taken care of by the Stetson 
system of progressive assembly. The silky, talc-smooth ease raises 
admiration —not blisters. The smartness is lavished on the style 
—not on your sensitive skin and tendons. Being a true lover 
of silken comfort, your Fall and Winter Shoe selections should 


naturally be Stetsons....And friendly Stetson Shoe Shops 


size and preferred shade in stock. 


STETSON SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 








See the foremost daytime shoe styles 





of the Parisian elegantes...selected by the 
Stetson Parisstaff...interpretedandrefined 
by Stetson craftsmanship...for the slen- 
| der foot ofthe American woman of taste. 








| gaze up from their doorways in the face 
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of the earth at the winged monster on 
high. Beyond Kingman the plane crosses 
the Colorado River into California from 
where, if the day be clear, the passenger 
can see the lowest and highest points in 
the U. S.; Death Valley (—276 ft.) and 
Mt. Whitney (14,502 ft.). The desolate 


| Mojave Desert is a runway to the last 
| hurdle, the San Bernardino range, and an- 


other study in contrast as the plane 
“coasts” down the heavily wooded slope, 
orange groves reaching to the foothills, 


| and again a close-lined population check- 


erboard. In the distance—it is now dusk 
—are the lights of Los Angeles and the 
welcoming beam of Alhambra Airport. 
Southern Line. Fortnight ago the 
route from Atlanta to Los Angeles was 
opened by Southern Air Fast Express, 
operating company formed by American 
Airways (of Aviation Corp.), joint bidder 
with Southwest Air Fast Express for the 
mail contract (Trme, Oct. 6). President 
Coburn and Vice Chairman Grosvenor 
of Avco made the inaugural trip. Pas- 
sengers leave either terminus at early 
morning, may stop overnight at Fort 
Worth or Dallas (about 16 hr.) and reach 
the opposite end next evening. (Fare, 
$147.15). Service will be completed be- 
tween New York and Atlanta about Dec. 
1 when Eastern Air Transport, mail 
operators, begin carrying passengers. 
Northern Line. Until National Air 


| Transport establishes through passenger 


service between New York and Chicago, 


| tentatively planned for next May, travel 


via this, the nation’s oldest transconti- 
nental airmail route, will remain irregu- 
lar. Passengers may fly from New York 
to Pittsburgh via Pittsburgh Airways, 
transfer to a Pennsylvania Air Lines plane 
to Cleveland, thence by N. A. T. to Chi- 
cago, arriving early evening. (Schedule 


| 7 hr.; total fare $75.) If the mail load is 





light, passengers may take the Boeing 
night mail plane, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco late the next afternoon. (Schedule 
20 hr.; fare $200.) Otherwise travelers 


| may spend the night in Chicago, take the 


morning plane, a Boeing Transport with 
an attractive, green-uniformed trained 
nurse in attendance. Most thrilling part 
of that flight lies west of Omaha where 


| the plane picks up the oldtime Overland 


Trail across the grain belt to North 
Platte, chasing the setting sun to the red 
roofs of Fort Russell which mark Chey- 
enne. As dusk falls the plane is climbing 
toward the highest beacon on this route, 
at Sherman Hill, about ten miles north- 
west of Laramie, Wyo. (8,800 ft.). From 
the fueling stop at Rock Springs the plane 
follows blinker and beacon over the for- 
bidding Wasatch range until suddenly a 
cluster of jewels—Salt Lake City—winks 
up from the base of the western slope. 
Great Salt Lake, unrelieved by the light 
of a single ship, lies a great dark blot in 
the desert. Thence across miles of “‘natu- 
ral landing field,” beacons visible as far 
as the eye can reach ahead. 

If the plane is on time, the remainder 
of the flight will be in darkness until San 
Francisco Bay is reached at dawn. But if 
sufficiently late, the passenger may count 
himself lucky. For then, in the last climb 
over the Sierra and Lake Tahoe, from 
Reno into California, behind his back will 
burst the rising sun. 
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PEOPLE | 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


A letter, from Thomas Jefferson to 
William Fleming written in October 1763 
when Jefferson was 20 (one of a collection 
to be sold in Manhattan in the American 
Art-Anderson galleries) was found to 
read: “I do not like the ups and downs 
of a country life; today you are rollicking 
with a fine girl and tomorrow you are 
moping by yourself... . I have thought 
of the cleverest plan of life. . 


iets 


SS ROU} 


exchange your land for Edgehill, or 4 ee the aii Way 
fo INCREASED PROFITS - - - 


mine for Fairfields; you marry Sally Prior, 
I marry Rebecca Burwell, join, and get a 
polo chair and a pair of keen horses, prac- 
tice the law in the same courts, and drive 
about to all the dances in the country 
together.” 

4> 


Mark O. Prentiss, criminologist, prime | 
organizer of the National Crime Commis- | 
sion, returned from lunching with Charles | 


Henry Tuttle, New York Republican 
Nominee for Governor, to find one Charles 
Faye, 22, looting his Park Avenue apart- 
ment. Noiselessly he snatched a Turkish 


sword-cane from the wall, forced Charles | 
Faye at the point of it into a seat, made | 


him talk about himself, made him demon- 
strate how, with strips of vellum and a 
piece of tin, he had jimmied the apart- 
ment lock. When his arm grew tired Mr. 
Prentiss changed the Turkish sword-cane 
for an Italian billy. Faye said he was 


indigent, it was his first “job,” pleaded for | 
After two hours Mr. Prentiss, | 


mercy. 


well satisfied with his “experiment,” 


turned Faye over to police who made him | 


confess to 16 mid-town burglaries. Said 
Prentiss: “It was the most interesting 
experience I have ever had. He told me he 
was a painter, but when I examined his 


hands I knew that wasn’t true. Of course, | 


I never had any idea of letting him go. 


I've had too much experience for that.” | 


A> 


——>. 


Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise, zealous 


Labor time is the largest single item in the 
cost of manufacture. In these days, when business 
depends upon the rigid control of fractions, every 
minute must be made to yield its fullest return. 


By applying the principle of automatic super- 
vision to the control of labor time, International 
has provided the modern industrial executive with 


a positive means of saving money 
through the prevention of waste. 


TIME RECORDING 


The International Hourly Super- 
vised Electric Time System brings 
all three phases of Time Control 
(Indicating, Recording and Signal- 
ling) together under one Super- 
vising and Controlling Time Source. 
Any number of attendance record- 
ers, time stamps, job time recorders, 
indicating clocks and signalling 
devices become coordinated parts 
of one single time .scale for the 
precise control of the time-money 
element in business. 


TIME INDICATING 





worker for the Jewish Palestine Home- | 


land, No. 1 U. S. rabbi, collapsed from 


nervous indigestion and overwork at the | 


Half Moon Hotel, Coney Island, N. Y., | 


whence he had gone for seclusion and rest. 


His attending physician announced that | 


Rabbi 


nitely” 


Wise was “withdrawing indefi- 
from all duties, would probably 


not attend the Palestine conference at | 


London on Nov. 6 (see p. 20). 
ite DR 


| 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the | 


Cleveland Orchestra, whom 

William Ashley (“Billy”) 
called “a dirty foreigner,” because of his 
promise to give $100 to the anti-Prohibi- 
tion work of the Crusaders (True, Oct. 
27), doubled his subscription, fired back 


Evangelist | 
Sunday 


at Sunday before a Crusader luncheon at | 
Cleveland: “I have lived here 30 years | 


as a citizen of the United States. ... 
Whatever career I have had has been 
here. . 
a jail. Yet this gentleman [Evangelist 
Sunday] says that. . 
blood are ‘foreigners and dirty crooks’. 
. . . Lam disgusted to think that a church 
would permit such a clown—not a funny 
clown for the amusement of the children 


. . e | 
. . I have yet to see the inside of 


. all of foreign | 











An International Time Spe- 

cialist, expertly versed in 

* all phases of Industrial Time 

Control, will be glad to show 

you the way to get the most 

out of every payroll dollar. 
Send for him today. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MASTER CLOCK 


TIME SIGNALLING 


ae TUTERMATIOWAT 
SsssssSSSaSaSmmaomMoOA kai in vara! VS 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


Manufactured by 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont, Sindeclfingen, Germany 300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 


os CANADIAN DIVISION 
Paris, France London, England Ontario, Canada 


International Business Machines 
Offices and Service Stations in all Principal Cities of the World 


FACTORIES 
Endicott, N. Y. 


Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. Co., Led. 
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—but a clown like this man, who de- 
stroys all the beautiful quality that re- 
ligion should have, to occupy its plat- 
form.” 








Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis 
was given a testimonial dinner by Phil- 
adelphians. Senator George Wharton Pep- 
per called him “the ideal American.” 
Said Publisher Curtis: “I never expected 
to have anything of this sort happen to 


” 


me. 
—>-— 


Just after the Palace of Versailles gates 
closed for the day, a genfleman asked per- 
mission to enter, was brusquely rejected. 
He was John Davison Rockefeller Jr., 
who has given $1,500,000 to the monu- 
ment’s restoration. 

— 

Howard Thurston, stage magician, 
was ordered to pay $20,000 to a Mrs. 
Evan Charous of Whitestone, L. I., be- 
cause in 1924 a Thurston-owned monkey 
escaped into the complainant’s backyard, 
bit her then six-year-old son, made him an 
epileptic. 








—©—_ 


Artist Rockwell Kent won his suit 
(True, Feb. 17) against Delaware & Hud- 
son R. R. for resumption of passenger 
service On a 40-mi. spur between Ausable 
Forks (pop. 2,000), where he lives on a 
200-acre farm, and Plattsburg, N. Y.* 
The Public Service Commission reversed 
an April decision, ordered D. & H. to 
begin service by Nov. 3. 

*Stations: Ausable Forks, Rogers, Arnold, 
Harkness, Peru, Lapham Mills, Salmon River, 
South Junction, Bluff Point, Cliff Haven, 
Plattsburg. 


TIME 
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The New Pictures 


Maybe It’s Love (Warner). That fa- 
mous cinema college, dear eld Upton, 
faces a crisis in this football story. At the 
moment when it is the fourth down and 
one minute to play the crisis is success- 
fully dealt with. Besides such picture- 
people as Joan Bennett and James Hall, 
the cast is distinguished by the presence 
of an “All-American” football team of 
1929, including Racehorse Russell Saun- 
ders of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It contains some fairly funny gags 
and is in general light-hearted enough to 
make a pleasant program show Best 
shot: the All-Americans practicing. 

Billy the Kid (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Undoubtedly the new vogue of 
westerns has been stimulated by critics 
who arraigned the cinema for losing its 
integrity in dull photographs of stage 
plays. Now King Wallis Vidor, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s ace director, with the 
help of the company’s best dialog writers, 
Laurence Stallings and Charles Mac- 
Arthur, has deliberately turned back to 
the old westerns as models in an attempt 
to reproduce the virtues that have reap- 
peared only occasionally in pictures since 
the western became outmoded—speed, ac- 
tion, outdoor settings, and the suspense 
of the greatest and simplest of all plots: 
flight and pursuit. They- have arranged 
this show from episodes taken from the 
life of Billy the Kid, famed oldtime west- 











usky Performance 
Stamps Every MATTHEWS With 


tive Literature 


THE 


Matthews Cruisers are designed and built to withstand the day-in day- 
out grind of long distance cruising. They areextremely staunch, rugged, 
beautifully appointed, with a world of room aboardship. Their spirited grace 
and buoyant riding action is a revelation in fine cruiser performance. They can be 
navigated and controlled by a novice... 
Seasoned by 39 years of boat building experience Matthews Cruisers meet 
every need for huskiness ina fine boat, coupled with rare good looks and unex- 
celled cabinluxuries. Built in 38 and 46 foot sizes with speeds ranging from 
15 to 30 miles per hour, you have the liberal choice of ten trim models to 
match every cruising and commuting need afloat. Learn for yourself how com- 
petently a Matthews will answer every cruising emergency—fit your own ideals 

rite of desirability and privacy. 
for Descrip- nearest Matthews dealer today. 


are dry, safe, responsive and fast. 


Write for detailed information or consult your 


MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction—Since 1890 


326 Bay Side 





Port Clinton, Ohio 





ern Robin Hood. The sheriff who idolizes 


the man he is chasing, the pure and lovely 
young girl who sticks to Billy through 
his dangers, the villains who are nasty 
simply because it is their nature to be so, 
are all properly represented. Their activi- 
ties are photographed on a big screen 
which is supposed to add the elusive “third 
dimension” for which producers have been 
experimenting so eagerly, but which is 
simply a big screen. Some of the se- 
quences in which John Mack Brown 
drawls through the role of Billy are effec- 
tive, many of them are absurd, and in 












































JoHn Mack Brown 
Drawl, but no gusto. 


general Billy the Kid lacks the gusto it 
tries so hard to borrow from its models. 
It is a stiff, ornamental, unsuccessful imi- 
tation of a picture form which, since it 
made no concessions to realism, was 
originally pure and entrancing fable. Best 
shot: Wallace Beery smoking the starving 
outlaw out of his cave by cooking bacon 
where he can smell it. 
—_©——_- 

The Santa Fe Trail (Paramount). 
Thig is another western, beautifully photo- 
graphed, nicely acted, but static and thor- 
oughly dull as entertainment. Taken from 
Hal G. Evart’s Saturday Evening Post 
serial, Spanish Acres, it is in effect a long 
argument as to whether some sheep owned 
by a U. S. boy are to be grazed on land 
owned by a gullible Spanish rancher. 
Richard Arlen is the hero, Rosita Moreno 
is the rancher’s daughter. One element of 
comic relief is the occasional intrusion of 
a young boy and girl who have the fearful 
coyness inevitable in camera-trained chil- 
dren under twelve. 

War Nurse (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
This picture fails in many ways to do 
justice to its theme—the woman’s side of 
the War—yet it is a courageous and fairly 
honest effort. The picture of mental and 
physical conditions at the great French 
base-hospitals is restrained in comparison 
with the descriptions of such conditions 
that have been current, verbally and in 
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writing, since the Armistice. Nevertheless, 
audiences who saw the first showings of 
War Nurse last week frequently laughed 
at the wrong times. Audiences can absorb 
visible violence only up to a definite satu- 
ration point, after which they overflow 
into the only available reaction—laughter. 
But if the violence is presented through 
the brain of some character, in whose place 
the audience can stand, there is no satu- 
ration point. As a loose-jointed account 
of how life went on for a group of girls 
just behind the Front, War Nurse con- 
vinces, yet it is only superficially, and 
therefore at times offensively, gruesome. 
Just one moment like that in All Quiet 
on the Western Front, when the soldier 
whose leg has been amputated complains 











JuNE WALKER, ANITA PAGE 
Miss Page caught up in three years. 


of a pain in his toe, would have justified 
much of inexperienced Director Edgar 
Selwyn’s blood, sentimentality and syn- 
thetic thunder. Anita Page, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Robert Ames and June Walker 
are in it. Best shot: the officers’ party. 
— shot: the advent of Anita Page’s 
aby. 


Three years ago blonde Anita Page, who 
in spite of an unsympathetic part plays at 
least on even terms with the stage-experi- 
enced brunette, June Walker,* was the 
prettiest girl in Washington Irving High 
School. Her father had an electrical con- 
tracting business in Murray Hill, Flushing, 
L. I. Through her girlhood Anita Pomares 
took the bus to school and talked about 
being an actress. Her father had done 
some lighting work for a studio in Astoria 
and knew somebody who promised to do 
what he could for Anita. Her first screen 
name was Anita Rivers. After the com- 
pany she signed with had disbanded in 
California she took a screen test for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer which was _suc- 
cessful. The company thought Anita Page 
sounded better. Now her father, mother 
and little brother live with her. She goes 
to bed early. 


*June Walker, although only 31, has been 
trouping for 13 years. This is not, as commonly 
Supposed, her first picture. She made one 
for the old Essanay Co. 
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MASTER TIME— Electrically —#\ 


The Gregory Model is an electric clock and calendar combined. 
The calendar changes automatically at twelve o’clock midnight. 
A double duty clock in a beautiful black bakelite case 634" — 
Dial is silver finish with raised numerals. 

Other models from $9.75 to $110.00. 


All-Electric Clocks 


Never Run Down! 


HERE are no springs in the all-electric clock .. . 

no winding to bother about ... and, of course, 
having no springs the Hammond All-Electric Clock can 
never run down. 

Your home is timed exact-to-the-second with this 
modern timekeeper. Yet it is never necessary to regulate 
the Hammond clock. It is constantly regulated by the 
same electricity that drives it. The cost of the current is 
less than ten cents a month. 

Models are designed for every room in the home from 
kitchen to living room. Your department store, jeweler 
or electrical dealer will be glad to show them. 


THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY 
2915 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free descriptive literature giving the story of all-electric 
time and showing all your models. 
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Wee Golf 


Historic is Lookout Mountain near 
Chattanooga, with one foot in Tennessee 
and one in Georgia. Here the Union 
soldiers tumbled the greycoats into retreat 
in the Battle Above the Clouds; here, last 
year, shrewd Garnet Carter, owner of 
Fairyland Club, built the first Tom 
Thumb golf course, complicating an 
ordinary 18-hole putting course with in- 
genious hazards. Last week to Fairyland 
went putters from many corners of the 
U. S. to roll balls through hollows, to 
carom them from banks, down tunnels, 
over dishpan water hazards and around 
basket-size sand-traps in the first national 
Tom Thumb championship.* 

Some putters from Jacksonville, Fla. 
were smartest. They came two weeks be- 
fore the tournament started and putted 
round and round the Fairyland course, 
whe-e every hole is named for a fairy 
story with little statues of the characters 
—gnomes, animals, little people—as haz- 
ards, direction posts, decoration. By long 
practice the people from Jacksonville 
learned to play Cinderella, to kill Red 
Riding Hood, to fool Little Miss Muffet. 
Of course, Chattanooga putters had prac- 
ticed on the course a lot too, but they 
were rattled by competition with the out- 
land contestants. Impulsive Chinese Grace 
Moy of Brooklyn arrived in her car late 
one evening and went right out to play. She 
was up early in the morning to play some 
more. Her scores were bad. She said: “If 
I don’t break par this round I'll jump in 
the goldfish pool.” She did not break par. 
She did not jump in the bowl. 

*This week in Chicago will be played a 
national open miniature golf championship with 
>10,000 In prizes. 
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A great crowd followed Ernest Fossa, 
14, champion Tom Thumber of Massa- 
chusetts. Fossa hurried his shots, took 
sixes on the last two holes. 

Midget Cigarsalesman Herbert Barnett 
(32 yrs., 50 lb., 30 in.) did not have his 
own clubs with him. He had to play 
around with a 35-in. putter, did badly. 
He said: “What could you expect? The 
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(par, 56) blond J. K. Scott who says he 
scores from 75 to 80 on real golf courses 
won the $2,000 first prize for men with 
223. Mrs. J. E. Rankin who won the 
$2,000 for the best lady was from Jackson- 
ville too. Her score was 241. Putter 
Newton Coggins from Jacksonville and 
Mrs. R. L. Stone of Chattanooga were 
runners-up. 


Garnet Carter has part interest in 
patent rights on the use of cotton-seed 
hulls or other ‘‘comminuted flocculent 











GARNET CARTER’S GNOMES 


The Chinese girl felt like jumping into the fish pool. 


only full-size article I use is a Meditation 
Cigar.” 

In the end. the smart Jacksonvillains 
triumphed. After four 18-hole rounds 
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This Mark of Genuine 
Engraving guards against 
disappointing imitations 











vegetable material” as putting greens 
(Tim_E, July 14; Aug. 11). His patents on 
hollow-log and other hazards are still 
pending. A great rival—Miniature Golf 
Courses of America Inc.—had sprung up 
to compete with his Tom Thumb Golf. 
Wisely they compromised on the market: 
to Miniature Golf, the indoor courses; to 
Tom Thumb the open spaces. Latest De- 
partment of Commerce figures for this 
fast-growing U. S. business put the total 
investment at $325,000,000 for 30,000 
courses. 

There are 60 courses in England; 200 
more planned. Recently one was opened 
in London’s famed Kit-Cat Restaurant. 
When the Prince of Wales went to visit 
Queen Elisabeth of the Belgians at Brus- 
sels he spent most of his time on the 
Queen’s course. At home, he announced 
he would set up a course in the courtyard 
of St. James’s Palace. In the U. S. famed 
private courses are those of Drygoods 
Tycoon Percy Straus at Port Chester, 
N. Y. and Mrs. Graham Fair Vanderbilt 
at Manhasset, L. I. On busy days over 
2,800 people putt around the two elabo- 
rate courses behind the Roxy Theatre, 
Manhattan. In Hollywood, Mary Pickford 
has the most expensive one in the world. 
Nobody knows how much it cost. Last 
week bandits plundered $75 from Miss 
Pickford’s greens fee booth. Richard 
Barthelmess and Jackie Coogan have their 
own. Guy Lombardo, jazzbo, has a course 
on which every hole is made up of dis- 
carded musical instruments. 

As midget golf has grown, hazards have 
become wilder. At the third green of the 
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For every man 
there’s one .... 


RIGHT SMOKE 


F you’re not sure your present smoke 

is the right smoke for you, take 
heart—you’ll find your right smoke 
eventually. There is a right smoke for 
every man! 

Or, if you’re not smoking now, get a 
good briar and some good tobacco 
and give them a trial. Maybe they’ll 
please you. 

Have you ever tried a pipeful of 
Edgeworth? This fine old blended 
burley just fills the bill for many men. 

Men like Edgeworth’s full-bodied 
flavor that never changes, its slow and 
even burning. They relish its rich, 
cool smoke, a result of Edgeworth’s 
distinctive ‘‘eleventh process.” 

You'll find Edgeworth waiting for 
you wherever good tobacco is sold. 
Or if you’d prefer to try it before you 
buy, just send the coupon, and the 
postman will bring you a generous 
packet of Edgeworth . . . free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
- 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
. flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—“Ready-Rubbed” and 
“Plug Slice.”” All sizes—15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


¢ Regia’) 


R. Mien tare 
READY. RUBBL 
Rs Neto ag 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 
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I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try 
itin a good pipe. 


Name 





Street address. 





City and state 
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Los Angeles Miniature Golf Course a bear 
is chained between white pillars in front 
of a replica of the White House. He is 
trained to try to catch the ball as it 
rolls past. Miniature Golf Courses of 
America, Inc. have made replicas of 
Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound, Horse- 
shoe Curve, the Grand Canyon and put 
up signs saying: “See the U. S. with a 
putter.” Next plan of the manufacturers 
is to sell the idea of seeing the world with 
a putter, and reproducing things like the 
Eiffel Tower, Wall of China, Taj Mahal. 
Carnie Gouldie Manufacturing Co. puts 
out a 4-ft. lighthouse. If the ball goes 


| through the lighthouse the light flickers. 


Miniature Golf has its own magazine— 
Miniature Golf Course News, 5o0¢ the 
copy. The editors say that $125,000 will 


| be spent in the next year on new courses. 


Municipal and State governments are 
working on ways to tax course operators. 
In Manhattan statutes have been proposed 
whereby no course in a backyard may be 
opened to the public, none are allowed in 
residential districts, hours for play are 


limited from 8 a. m. to midnight, no course | 
can be built too close to a school for fear 
of distracting children from their lessons, 


all courses must buy a license for $50. 


Football 


Albie Booth, who personally beat the 
Army last year, was the only player who 
had a chance of doing any open field 
running in the rain and mud at New 
Haven last week. 
the game he intercepted a pass, but Army 
tacklers roughed him so thoroughly that 


As soon as he got in | 


he left immediately on a stretcher. The | 


rest of the game was a dull pushing con- 
test between two good lines, 


do the trick. Yale 7, Army 7. 


Using trick line plays that made the 
strategies of Coach Glenn Warner look 


with the | 
| Army line better but not good enough to 


hopeless, Coach Howard Jones’s Southern | 
California Trojans jammed one touch- | 


down over in the first three minutes, 
scored others rapidly, made gains that 
totaled 481 yd. and a score that con- 
stituted the worst beating any college has 
ever given Stanford. Southern California 
41, Stanford 12. 


Schwartz's 60-yd. run on Notre Dame’s 
first running play showed how things were 
going to be. Pittsburgh had not been 
scored on this year but Coach Knute 
Rockne was taking no chances, had started 
his regulars under brainy Quarterback 
Frank Carideo. Toward the end of the 
first half he took them out because Notre 
Dame needed to score no more. Pitts- 
burgh did all their scoring against second 
and third stringers in the final quarter. 
Notre Dame 35, Pittsburgh ro. 


Knute Rockne Jr., 12, go lb., held the 
ball for kickoffs, chirped the signals, lay 
back as safety man, slapped the bigger 


| 
| 
| 
| 


boys on the back and his Pembroke prep | 


school “Midgets” beat the Kansas City 
“Bearcats” 12 to o before and after the 
first half of the Iowa State-Kansas game 
at Lawrence, Kan. 
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LISTERINE 
SHAVING 
CREAM 


now Dee a tube 


For two years we have promised men an 
utterly new experience in smooth, quick, 
painless shaving. We asked 50¢ for our cream 
and won millions of men. They figured such 
luxury was worth a luxury price. 

Now the cost is cut in two. The big tube 
is only 25¢. The quality is exactly as before. 
Thank mass production for that. 

We urge a trial. Observe how less-than- 
an-inch of cream billows into a mass of 
dense, moist, fragrant lather. Feel how the 
glycerine makes the razor slide without fric- 
tion. We believe you will like it better. We 
know it will save you money. Lambert 


| Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mrs. Hoover saw an indifferent Navy 
team, beaten by Duke and Notre Dame, 
convince all doubters that something is 
terribly wrong with Princeton this year. 
The score would have been bigger if the 
sailors had not become so over-eager at 
times that they were penalized. Navy 31, 
Princeton o. 


If Harvard had had a good punter they 
might have made a tie out of the rough, 
awkward game they played with Dart- 
mouth in a storm. The long kicks and 
occasional runs of Bill Morton of Dart- 
mouth kept the Red-Shirts on the de- 
fensive and his touchdown through the 
left side of the Harvard line was the 
only one of the game. Dartmouth 7, 
Harvard 2. 

Quarterback Harry Newman fumbled 
a few times, but his kicking and passing 
were the principal reasons Michigan beat 
Illinois 15 to 7. 


How much a goal after touchdown can 
mean was clearly understood by Wisconsin 
rooters who watched their dependable 
Rebholtz, conference leader in kicking 
goals after touchdown, swing his boot. 
His kick went wide and Purdue won, 7 
to 6. 


Fullback Macaluso scored 28 points by 
himself and the rest of the team also kept 
busy. Colgate 40, Penn State o. 


California was fighting wildly to even it 
up in the last two minutes when Henry 
Wentworth, giant Washington centre, in- 
tercepted a pass and ran 70 yards for his 
team’s second touchdown. Washington 13, 
California o. 


A bad pass by New York University, 
which threw bad passes consistently, and 
superior kicking gave Fordham rooters a 
chance to fire the cannon they had brought 
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Be nonchalant... 


LIGHT A MURAD 


PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY 
DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


LE MOMENT MALADROIT 


AWKWARD MOMENT] 


When you “ruinez” (gum) a lady’s 
entrance to the “salon” (pronounced 


salon)..remain “tranquille” (tranquil). 
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MEDICINE 


Gift of Gold 


Mrs. William James Conners, 36, widow 
of the hard-bitten Buffalo brewer and 
steamship operator who bought the Buffalo 
Enquirer “because everybody roasts me 
and now I want to heat a pan” (Time, Oct. 
14, 1929), last week heeded a talmudic 
apothegm which patriarchal Nathan Straus 
once telegraphed her late husband. Nathan 
Straus had said: “When you give at death 
it is lead; when you give in sickness it is 
silver; when you give in health it is gold.” 
Mrs. Conners believes that San Francisco’s 
Drs. Walter Bernard Coffey and John 
Davis Humber can cure cancer with an 




















International 
Wipow CoNNERS 


.. . heeded a talmudic apothegm. 


extract of the adrenal glands, although the 
medical profession has been skeptical of 
“cure” and the doctors themselves insist 
that they have only an experimental prom- 
ise (Time, April 28 et ante). Last week 
Mrs. Conners summoned them to Manhat- 
tan, offered them her $1,000,000 Long 
Island estate as a laboratory and free 
clinic. The estate includes 15 acres and a 
six-story, 40-room house built like a 
medieval monastery. 
Sate 
Healing Maggots 
Because of the apparent value of their 
maggots in medicine, Department of Agti- 
culture entomologists last week zealously 
bred two of the more than 30,000 kinds 
of known flies.* The entomologists were 
laboring at the instance of Dr. William 
Stevenson Baer of Baltimore. Dr. Baer, 


*Insects are the most numerous and most wide- 
spread of all animal species. Entomologists dis- 
covered some 8,000 new kinds last year, have 
classified about 500,000 kinds, estimate that two 
to ten million kinds exist. True insects have 
three parts to their bodies—head, thorax, abdo- 
men—and three pairs of legs and, usually, two 
pairs of wings attached to the thorax. Smallest 
insects are 1/100 in. long, scarcely discernible to 
the human eye. There is a chunky beetle 
(Macrodontia cervicovnis) 6 in. long, and some 
stick-insects reach 13-in. in length. Insect with 
the greatest wingspread is the moth Erebus agrip- 
pina, spread 11 in. But a fossil dragon fly had 
a 2-ft. spread. 
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A GAME BY GEORGE S. PARKER 


A radical change in games —a 
new fascination—an intelligent de- 
light! 

From out the glories of the past come 
forth the Knights of CAMELOT to fight 
their fields once more! Two forces of 
knights and men confront each other in 
the center of the board. 

Jump, canter, capture, smash with a 
Knight’s Charge, and clear the way 
through your opponent’s forces to his 
goal! 

What noted game experts and 
authorities say of Camelot 


"In Camelot Mr. Parker has originated a new 
and brilliant game of extraordinary fascination. 
Easily learned, its liveliness of action opens the 
field for adroitness and strategy of the highest 


type. Camelot is one of the few really great 
games.” MILTON C. WORK 


"Camelot is a masterpiece in games! It is a new 


delight.’” E. V. SHEPARD 
"Unlike any other game in its unique atmos- 


phere and charm. It has added another pleas- 
ure to life.” MRS. PRESCOTT WARREN 


“Camelot is America’s contribution to the 
world’s great games.”’ 


ELIZABETH CLARK BOYDEN 





CAMELOT 
is made in the 
following Editions: 


No. 96, Fine Edition, in rich binding Price, $10.00 
No. 80, Lancelot Edition, heavy board... .Price, $3.00 
No. 50, STANDARD EDITION, Red Price, $2.00 
No, 40, POPULAR EDITION, Red.. Price, $1.50 


AT DEALERS’ or by mail. 


Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Touring, Rook, 
Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, Lindy, Wings, Pit, Halma, 
Pegity, Chivalry, Pastime Picture Puzzles, etc. 


“The Standard of Excellence in Games.” 


PARKER BROTHERS wc. 


SALEM - MASSACHUSETTS 
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58, is clinical professor of orthopedic | 
surgery at Johns Hopkins and orthopedic 
surgeon of a half-dozen Baltimore hos- 
pitals. 

When he was surgeon general of the 
orthopedic section of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces’ medical service, he 
noted a strange coincidence. Many a 
shell-broken soldier lay unattended in the 
fields until his lacerations were alive with 
maggots. Every one should have died of 
blood poisoning. But, remarkably, many 
recovered quickly. 

For a decade Dr. Baer pondered the 
coincidence. Medieval doctors, he knew, 
used to apply maggots to festering sores, 
a gross, unlearned practice long aban- 
doned. But maggots are scavengers of 
the offal they live in. Might it not be 
that the maggots in his War cases ate up 
the infected tissue débris, thus preventing 
blood poisoning? And might they not | 
have secreted something which stimulated 
the growth of healthy tissue? 

Two years ago he decided to experi- 
ment on stubborn cases of osteomyelitis. 
Osteomyelitis is an infectious inflamma- 
tion of the bone marrow or of the marrow 
and the bone. The bone rots, and then 
adjacent flesh. It is more common in 
children than in adults. It is difficult to 
cure. If unrestrained it may kill quickly 
or may last for years. The usual treat- 
ment is’to cut out the decayed bone and 
flesh, often repeatedly. 

He developed a method of sterilizing 





fly eggs in mercury bichloride solution and 
incubating them until they hatched into 
sterile maggots. The Department of 
Agriculture’s job is to develop a method 
of quantity production. The flies used 
are the bluebottle (Calliphora erythro- 
cephala) and the greenbottle (Lucilia 
caesar). 

Warranting the labor is the fact that 
Dr. Baer has treated 300 cases of young 
and old osteomyelitis with his maggots. 
Every one of the children and four out of 
five of the adults were cured. 

sacle 
Burdock Cookies 


From burdock roots, whose clinging 
burrs (‘‘beggar buttons’’) annoy rural 
promenaders, catch in hunting dogs’ tails, 
John Christian Krantz Jr., 31, director of 
research for Sharp & 
Dohme (Baltimore chemists), produced 
cookies and bread which diabetics may 
eat with benefit, he told the University of 
Maryland Biological Society last week. 

Sufferers from diabetes mellitus turn the 
starches they eat into sugar to an abnormal 
degree. Their blood and urine is suffused 
with sugar.* Insulin controls this sugar 
production. Nonetheless such diabetics 
must always beware eating starchy foods. 


Medicine has long used burdock roots | 
Dr. Krantz, | 
who taught pharmacy at Johns Hopkins | 
and the University of Maryland until he | 


to regulate body functions. 


assumed his present position with Sharp 
& Dohme (1927), knew that the roots 
contained insulin, a product much like 
starch. He experimented and found that 
diabetics did not transform this insulin 
into harmful sugar. Further, with burdock 
baked-goods, diabetics needed to take less 
insulin. 


*There is a diabetes insipidus, where sugar is 
not excreted. 











He never knew 


-until he 
overheard them 


“Plenty of hot water, good soap — 
but these things they give us for 
towels — ” 

“Second the motion — we ought to 
be paid to use ’em.” 

That’s what he overheard as he 
passed the washroom. 

He tried the towels himself—tried 
others — finally tried DuBLTOWLS, 
the fibre towels that feel like fabric. 
That ended his quest. 

For DUBLTOWLS combine the qual- 
ities for perfect drying. A softness 
and smoothness that is soothing to 
the skin. Tremendous absorbency. 
Greater acceptability than cloth. 
They are so far superior that you 
too will want to show your em- 
ployes the consideration of supply- 
ing DUBLTOWLS, once you appre- 
ciate their advantages. 


Return the coupon now for 
complete information. 


“=WEST— 


RD eNO eS 


MOSINEE 
DUBLTOWLS 


The Fibre Towels that 
Feel like Fabric 
Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of 


pure kraft fibre and is 73 times as fast in 
absorbency as the average paper towel. 


neon ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe 
Pin this coupon to your business letter-head 
and mail today. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Tell us more about DUBLTOWLS and 


send free samples. 
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THE 
SUCCESSFUL 
MAN’S 
POCKET 





Replaces old-fashioned methods 


A Pocket secretary that 
replaces old-fashioned 
methods of carrying money 
and pocket miscellany 
with new-fashioned orderli- 
ness and efficiency. You 
find what you want... 
quickly. Patented pull-out 
compartment for cards, 
passes, photos, etc., in trans- 
parent envelopes. Your 
choice of six styles in rich 
leathers . . . one price... 


$5.00. At most good stores 
where leather goods are sold 
. .. Or write us direct if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Amity LEATHER Propucts Co. 
Dept. T. West Bend, Wis. 


Makers of a complete line of personal 
leather-ware for men and women. 


MITY 


The MARK of GENUINE LEATHER and 


HONEST VALUE 


THE THEATRE 














New Plays in Manhattan 

Sweet Chariot. The first act of this 
play was unmistakably suggested by the 
life of Marcus Garvey, discredited Negro 
leader, dreamer of black glories in Africa 
for himself and his U. S. following (Time, 
Jan. 11, 1923; Feb. 16, 1925).* The re- 
mainder is purely fictional. Marius Har- 
vey (Frank Wilson) and his associates 
have planned a Back-to-Africa movement 
for Negroes, chartered boats, expecting 
to make money on the scheme. But when 
Marius Harvey assembles his clients in a 
hall to tell his plans, his eloquence carries 
him away, he becomes spiritually involved 
in the mission of leading his people back 
to the promised land. This scene stands 
out as an impressive bit of acting. 

When the expedition reaches Africa it 
has a hard time finding any land to colo- 
nize, at last settles on a strip of jungle- 
fringed seacoast. Meantime Harvey’s sly 
companions spread unrest in the group, 
most of them leave. In the end it develops 
that the land is already a British posses- 
sion. Defeated, cast off by all save a 
mulatto girl, Harvey realizes that the only 
reason she has stood by him is because 
she is not pure Negro but part white. 
Actor Wilson’s role is played with earnest- 
ness and fervor, but the play has not been 
written well enough to bring out its 
brilliant possibilities. 


_— 


Sisters of the Chorus. Sophisticated 
Théophile Gautier once said that the only 
thing one could not exhibit on the stage 
was a pot de chambre. The chief distinc- 
tion of Sisters of the Chorus, another 
theatrical attempt to romanticize the lives 
of thugs and their lady friends, is that 
just such a utilitarian object is within full 
view of about one-half of the audience, 
the play’s humor springing largely from 
the fact that a bathroom opens on the 
principal scene. There is a good deal of 
tedious talk about the nefarious ethics and 
business conduct indigenous to “Broad- 
way.” 


o—— 





His Majesty’s Car. Lily Dornik 
(Miriam Hopkins) little suspected that 
when her journalist boy-friend took her 
out for a motor ride the vehicle would be 
one which was about to be delivered to 
her country’s King. Nor did she under- 
stand why people suddenly became so 
nice to her, until the reporter broke the 
news: seeing her in His Majesty’s car, 
everyone thought she was the royal mis- 
tress. Reluctantly Lily Dornik agrees to 
capitalize her position, rises to fame & 
fortune. Naturally no one says anything 
about her to the King. But one day, 
| incognito, he drops in on her and they 
fall in love. It having been previously 
| planted that she cannot hope for the King 
to marry her, one supposes that the happy 
entente that comes with the final curtain 
will be a charming but amoral one. 

The clothing which saucy Miss Hop- 
kins displays in His Majesty’s Car is con- 
spicuously chic, but by no means so re- 





*To Marcus Garvey, 53, exiled from the U. S., 
in Kingston, Jamaica, was born, two months ago, 
| a son. 


‘cent slip out onstage. 


vealing as that in which she disported 
herself as Kalonika in Lysistrata. Yet the 
Hopkins charm is undiminished. 


Miriam Hopkins came from Savannah, 
Ga. but only rarely does her cracker ac- 
Her original inten- 
tion was to become a dancer, but she 

















De Barron 


Miriam Hopkins 
More clothes, same charm. 


broke her ankle after appearing in the first 
Music’ Box Revue. His Majesty’s Car 
is her twelfth theatrical engagement, in- 
cluding one year with the Theatre Guild. 
She has no hobbies, one wirehaired fox 
terrier, one husband—Playwright Austin 
Parker (Week End), Cornellian, Wartime 
ambulance driver, flyer in the Lafayette 
Escadrille. She looks girlish onstage, 
thirtyish off (exact age secret). 

Pagan Lady. This is the first time in 
13 years that bushy-haired, voluptuous 
Lenore Ulric (Tiger Rose, Kiki, Lulu 
Belle, Mima) has not appeared under the 
aegis of Producer David Belasco. Gossip- 
ists have assumed that the reason for the 
rift is that Miss Ulric was unwilling to 
appear in the current Belasco offering, 
Dancing Partner, that the memory of un- 
successful Mima still rankles. But tradi- 
tion dictates that any Belasco star who 
marries automatically leaves his service.* 
Pagan Lady is Actress Ulric’s first vehicle 
since she was wed to Sidney Blackmer. 

There apparently is very little field for 
invention once a playwright has started 
out to write a show about a minister and 
a bad girl. One can generally count on a 
second act curtain in which the minister, 
having visibly weakened in his fight against 
the devil and his pomps during Act I, 
abandons himself to the delights of the 
flesh. Examples: Romance, Rain. The 
scene of Pagan Lady is laid in Florida, 
in a little town to which a convention of 
preachers has been attracted. One of the 





*Others: Leslie Carter, Blanche Bates, Frances 
Starr, Katharine Cornell, Mary Ellis. 
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divines is Franchot Tone, a capable young 
man recently admitted to the Theatre 
Guild. Mr. Tone meets Lenore Ulric, a 
hi-jacker’s property, and they struggle 
through a jerky love affair. Occasional 
advice is given by a worldly doctor, Leo 
Donelly, who even goes so far as to pre- 


Maurice Goldberg 
LENORE ULRIC 
She is prescribed for anemia. 


scribe Miss Ulric for Mr. Tone as a 
remedy for his anemia and general run- 
down condition. Only new angle which 
Pagan Lady contributes to this genre of 
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VIOLA ROOT CAMERON 
Genealogist 


ESTABLISHED IN 1013 


FAMILY HISTORIES 
COMPILED AND 
PUBLISHED 


COATS OF ARMS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


57 CHANCERY LANE 
LONDON , 


56 FAUBOURG SAINT- 
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AMSTERDAM BERLIN 


TIME 


the drama is that although the preacher | 
and the girl have to give each other up in 
the end, each has derived peace and satis- 
faction from the relationship. 


—_o—_ 


This One Man. Marvin and Saul Hol- 
land were brothers and burglars. Marvin | 
was weak, tender, soulful. Saul was | 
strong, crude, tough. Marvin saw that if | 
Saul had his characteristics he (Saul) 
would be an extraordinary person, more 
particularly a better husband to his wife. 
So one night when Marvin and a friend 
were cracking a safe, Marvin shot and 
killed the master of the house. Executed 
in the electric chair, Marvin somehow 





managed to transfer his soul to Saul, who 
thereupon became possessed not only of 
strength but of sensibilities. 

That such a dramatic idea is difficult 
to convey to an audience is at once ap- 
parent. Playwright Sidney R. Buchman 
is never able to make his theme articulate. 
But Actor Paul Muni (Wisenfreund)— 
“The Man of 1,000 Faces”—pumps life 
into the character of sturdy brother Saul. 

Muni Wisenfreund got a name for him- 
self when Producer Sam Harris discovered 
him, presented the opportunity for his | 
first successes in We Americans and Four | 
Walls. In Seven Faces, a cinema (Time, | 
Nov. 25, 1929), his work was chiefly 


memorable because of the fact that he | 


acted seven parts. 
o— 

Canaries Sometimes Sing. Frederick 
Lonsdale, who wrote Canaries Sometimes 
Sing, himself sometimes chirps bright little 
upperclass comedies (The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney, Aren’t We All, The High Road). 
But his latest work is eminently unsuc- 
cessful. Perhaps the trouble is that plays 
which have very small groups of charac- 





ters never seem to rise above the category | 
of tour de force. Canaries Sometimes | 
Sing has four characters: a playwright and 
his unpleasant wife; his friend and the 
friend’s jolly French wife. After a week- 
end party at the friend’s home (which 
lasts four. weeks), the playwright, the 
friend and the friend’s wife decide to go 
off and live together, abandoning the 
fourth member of the cast as unworthy. 
The show is prefaced by a trying inter- | 
lude wherein the dramatist apostrophizes 
a bird in a cage, exceedingly old theatrical 


business. 
aan 


Blackbirds of 1930. Best that can be 
said of Blackbirds is that it contains 
Ethel Waters and the team of Buck & 
Bubbles, who perform lackadaisical feats | 
on a piano and dance as if the floor were | 


a drumhead, their feet drumsticks. 
a 


Mortality 

Based on the assumption that 100 per- 
formances make a show a hit, during last 
year’s theatrical season 87% of the le- 
gitimate productions and 69% of the 
musical attractions failed. No indication | 
of a lowering of this mortality rate ap- | 
peared last week. The following presenta- 
tions have opened and closed since Oct. 
1: Luana, Symphony in Two Flats, Nina 
Rosa, With Privileges, The Rhapsody, 
Insult, The Cinderelative, A Farewell to 
Arms, Nine Till Six, Mr. Gilhooley, Road- 
side, Stepsisters of War, Marigold, Blind 
Mice, London Calling. 


it or not 


THERES 


ONE 
DRY 


THING 


in America 


No .08 
Smooth 
$3.50 


Drinkless 


KAYWOODIE 


Until you smoke Drinkless* Kaywoodie, you 
don’t know the real pleasure of pipe smoking! 


100 Shapes and Styles—Smooth $3.50, 
Thorn $4, Premier $5, Relief $7 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Est. 1851 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Up Go Curtains money felt that she should have her own 
‘ oa ae opera company. His reference was to 
Long white gloves, high silk hats, flash- three local troupes which had announced 
light photographers, society reporters ambitious schedules at the beginning of 
scribbling furtively on folds of paper, the season: the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
critics mooning in their aisle seats—these Company (president: Mrs. Houston 
adjuncts of the advent of another season pyynn) which succumbed with the stock- 
of grand opera were this week on view iN market crash in the fall; his own Phila- 
the opera houses of Chicago and Manhat- delphia Civic Opera Company (president: 
tan. In Philadelphia they had appeared yyy Henry M. Tracy) which had bravely 
the week before. survived six seasons; the Philadelphia 
Philadelphia. Last spring when the Grand Opera Company (president: Mrs. 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company dis- Joseph Leidy). 
banded (Time, April 21), there was given Left alone in the field (save for the 
an obituary luncheon at which Conductor visits of Manhattan’s Metropolitan) the 
Alexander Smallens, now assistant leader Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, called opened its season with a sold-out house 
opera in Philadelphia a bataille des dames and a smart list of boxholders which in- 
(battle of ladies). The time had come, cluded names like Curtis, Biddle, Lorimer 
he said, when every lady with a lot of and Pianist Josef Hofmann. Azda was the 
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Sranpinc at the eastern gateway to the Empire of 
the West, Colorado adds its vast natural resources of mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth to the development of industries and commerce west 
of the Rockies. 

Rich deposits of coal...estimated to be sufficient to supply the entire 
United States for 100 years... make coal mining one of the leading indus- 
tries of the state. Colorado outranks all western states in the production 
of this mineral. In value, the output from its coal mines is almost three 
times the yield of its famous gold and silver deposits and is nearly twice 

that of its sugar beet crop, its leading farm product. 

ANKING 


le thin keaerelees: Together with other minerals, agricultural prod- 
sponsors regional de- ucts and livestock, coal enables Colorado to enjoy a 
velopment in the West Lriving . ™ 5 he E ire of the 
...serves business na- UHiriving commerce throughout the Empire of the 
tionally through corre- West...particularly with California where its prod- 
spondents...and pro- es Gnd io i: ket 
motes forcien trade ucts find an ever-growing market. 


with all the important Colorado coal mining is representative of Western 
markets of the Pacific. > . 4 
Correspondence is in- Empire enterprise—which focuses upon the Port of 


vited pertaining to San Francisco, center of western business and finance 


western industrial or Re 
financial opportunities, and key to the markets of the Pacific. 
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first opera with Italian Tenor Aroldo 
Lindi, Soprano Anne Roselle, Contralto 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Conductor Emil 
Mlynarski. Le Jongleur de Notre Dame 
followed last week with Mary Garden 
again casting her curious spell as the pale, 
questioning little juggler, Baritone Chief 
Caupolican (a South American Indian) 
as the kindly, understanding monk, able 
Eugene Goossens conducting. Both per- 
formances were consistently excellent. 
Minor parts were capably taken, the or- 
chestra played smoothly, sets were effec- 
tive, the lighting pleased. These essentials 
to good opera were in large measure the 
contribution of another Philadelphia 
woman, comparatively new to the operatic 
fray. The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany last year became affiliated with the 
Curtis Institute of Music, secured the 
backing of a $12,500,000 endowment fund 
and the interest of Mary Louise Curtis 
Bok, wife of the late editor Edward Wil- 
liam Bok of Ladies’ Home Journal, 
daughter of Publisher Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis. Great pet of Mrs. 
Bok is the Curtis Institute given in mem- 
ory of her mother. Its opera students 
needed an outlet for their new-trained 
talents. Philadelphia needed one really 
first-rate resident opera company. In 
collaboration with Mrs. Leidy, still active 
president, Mrs. William C. Hammer, ar- 
tistic director, and William C. Hammer, 
business manager, Mrs. Bok now dictates 
the opera’s policies, approves the reper- 
toire and casts, signs the checks. 

In Chicago. A part of opera’s elabo- 
rate tradition is for the first-night piece 
to be familiar, preferably short, some- 
thing which will not demand such con- 
centration that the audience cannot look 
around at itself and make merry between 
curtains. Chicago’s first night had a satis- 
factory brilliance this week. The acoustics 
were somewhat improved, and Samuel 
Insull’s new rose & gold auditorium was a 
sumptuous background for Swifts, Mc- 
Cormicks, Ryersons, Fields, Drakes, Dicks 
and their neighbors. But the fantastic 
steel curtain (medley of trumpeters, poul- 
try and a naked girl) went up on an opera 
never before heard in the U. S.: Ernest 
Moret’s Lorenzaccio, based on the play of 
Alfred de Musset, with Baritone Vanni- 
Marcoux in the title role created by him 
ten years ago in Paris. 

Lorenzaccio’s Libretto proved to have 
greater distinction than its music. The 
central character is a henchman in the 
court of the Medici. He procures young 
girls for his cousin the duke, performs so 
many shameless services that he becomes 
corrupt himself, forgets his vow to free 
Florence from its tyrant. His mother 
finally stirs him with a story of having 
seen the ghost of his innocent youth. The 
tempo increases. Lorenzaccio’s young 
aunt is sacrificed to the duke’s lust. An 
old friend is victimized. But the greatest 
damage has been done to Lorenzaccio’s 
own soul. To revenge himself, he finally 
kills his cousin—a scene made memorable 
last week by the superb, cumulative per- 
formance of Vanni-Marcoux. : 

Chicago will hear another premiére this 
season: Camille by Hamilton Forrest, one- 
time office boy in Samuel Insull’s light, 
power and traction establishment. Camille 
was scheduled for performance last year, 
postponed because of insufficient time for 
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GRAND 


Strikesless 
Racket-less: 


Property owners are not “reds” 
. and the average Grand 
Rapids factory worker either owns 
his home or plans to do so... All 
still hold fast to old-fashioned vir- 
tues such as thrift, loyalty, and 
hard work. They insist on good 
government. Gangsters and rack- 
eteers find few, if any, sympathizers 
here ... No strike for 20 years; no 
organized crime! 
There are many other reasons 
* why a Grand Rapids factory 


unit, distribution center or ' 


sales office will promote clean, effic- 
ient and profitable operation. 

This bank, counsellor to suecess- 
ful businesses for 77 years, will be 
glad to present the entire picture 
to enquirers. 


OLD KENT 
B A N x4 West MNHGNSS 




















HUMIDITY 
CONTROLLED 


as Completely as Temperature 


@ Think of it! Just the right degree of 
humidity at your fingertips. You simply 
set the patented Lewis Humitrol as you 
would your thermostat, and the air in your 
house is maintained indefinitely at just the 
ideal point for comfort and health. More 
than this, all air is washed free from im- 
purities. Moisture is produced in the form 
of a vapor; diffusion is rapid and com- 
plete; and the circulation of air is 
forced throughout the house. Lewis Air 
Conditioners are far more than humidifiers— 
they give you complete air conditioning under 
absolute and automatic control. W rite today. 
Lewis Corporation, 809 Second Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


LEW] Automatically 


Controlled 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
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rehearsals. Mary Garden will sing the 
title role. Other operas new to the reper- 
toire and illustrative of Chicago’s in- 
creased interest in German music will 
be Wagner’s Die Meistersinger and Sme- 
tana’s Bartered Bride. New sopranos are 
Lotte Lehmann, famed in Vienna; Emma 
Redell, a native of Baltimore trained in 
Europe; Maria Rajdl of Dresden. New 
contraltos: Sonia Sharnova, a Chicagoan 
trained abroad; Jenny Tourel of Montreal. 
New tenors: Belgian Octave Dua already 
known in Chicago; Oscar Colcaire, na- 
tive of Lexington, Ky., onetime first 
violinist in the Cincinnati symphony; 
Paul Althouse, of Reading, Pa., for ten 
years with the Metropolitan; Frenchman 
Mario Laurence. New baritones: Jean 
Vieuille from the Paris Opéra Comique, 
Rudolph Bockelmann from Hamburg, 
Hans Hermann Nissen from Munich, 
Eduard Habich from Berlin, Salvatore 
Baccaloni from Milan, John Charles 
Thomas. A new stage director, Dr. Otto 
Erhardt, has come from the Dresden 
State opera. Soprano Edith Mason, di- 
vorced wife of musical Director Giorgio 
Polacco, will not return. 


In Manhattan. The Metropolitan’s 
opening had little to distinguish it from 
many which have gone before. The opera 
was Aida, most serviceable of first-night 
choices. The cast was headed by Soprano 
Maria Miller who was pretty, capable, 
unexciting; Tenor Giovanni Martinelli 


| who sang loudly. The best performance 
| was by Conductor Tullio Serafin who 


treated the great tunes tenderly, kept the 
whole moving at a swift and theatric 
pace. 

Changes in the diamond horseshoe were 
few. It was whispered that old Mrs. Van- 
derbilt had done the incredible: rented her 
box for occasional performances. Absent 
was John North Willys, having tran- 
scended motor car making in Toledo to be 
U. S. ambassador to Poland while Mrs. 
Willys buys expensive art in Paris and 
their plump daughter travels about with 
her Argentine husband. Absent also was 
Edward Stephen Harkness, in Europe for 
the winter. But no one was so sincerely 
missed as Tom Bull, the courtly, white- 
haired gentleman who for 42 years took 
tickets at the front door, last summer 
died. ; 

The Metropolitan has ten new singers. 
Sopranos are Beatrice Belkin, lately of 
“Roxy’s Gang”; Olga Didur, daughter of 
Polish Basso Adamo Didur; Parisian 
Coloratura Lily Pons; Myrna Sharlow, 
native of Jamestown, N. Dak. Mezzo 
sopranos: Faina Petrova of the Moscow 
Art Theater, Maria Ranzow of Vienna. 
Tenors: Georges Thill of the Paris Opera, 
Hans Clemens of Berlin. Baritones: 
Claudio Frigerio, native of Paterson, N. J., 
trained abroad. Basso: Ivar Andresen, 


famed throughout Europe for his Wagner. | 


Operas new to the list are Deems 
Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson (T1me, July 28), 


Felice Lattuada’s Preziose Ridicole, Mous- | 
sorgsky’s unfinished Fair at Sorotchinsk, | 
Franz von Suppé’s Boccaccio, Wagner’s | 


The Flying Dutchman, Mascagni’s Iris, 
Rossini’s Waéilliam Tell and Verdi’s La 
Forza del Destino will be revived. 

Again it is rumored that the nebulous 
new Metropolitan Opera House will be 
included in John Davison Rockefeller Jr.’s 
projected “Radio City” (Time, July 7 








KNOW YOUR 
CoOsTS 


says 
Thompson and Lichtner Executive 





In an address delivered recently in 
New York, Mr. A. A. Hadden, 
Western Manager of the Thompson 
and Lichtner Company, industrial 
engineers, said: 


“ . . . a knowledge of costs is the 


first essential to obtaining a fair 
profit, and the narrower the profit 
margin, the more necessary is this 
knowledge. . . .” 


Every business man claims to “know 
his costs,” but how well does he know 
them? The experience of the Thomp- 
son and Lichtner Company points to 
the fact that in any industry the cost 
of production and the cost of market- 
ing can be best analyzed, studied and 
corrected by an external agent. If 
you retain Thompson and Lichtner to 
investigate any problem in your 
business, you can depend upon 
getting a true picture of your 
condition. 


A staff of competent engineers care- 
fully works out each case separately 
according to the four branches of 
Thompson and Lichtner service— 
namely: 
MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 
MARKETING 
AccounTING AND Cost ANALYsIS 
ENGINEERING AND TESTING 


Their procedure has won for them 
high praise from every industry. 
They are technical advisers to the 
Management Engineering Bureau of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


Send the coupon below for a copy of 
the booklet, “PROFITS versus 
PRICE-CUTTING,” and full in- 
formation on the details of the 
Thompson and Lichtner service. 


The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc., Dept. T-11 
Statler Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “PROFITS 
versus PRICE-CUTTING,” as well as full 
details of your service. 

Firm Name 


Executive’s Name 


pC Ra Oe ee 
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New Western Electric Plant, now under 


construction at Point Breeze, Baltimore, 


adjoining the new Municipal Airport, 


: A story of 


OT so long ago, the Western 
Electric Company, in looking 
years ahead, saw its existing plants 
out-distanced by ever-growing needs. 
A new location was necessary; it 
might just as well be ideal. 
Quietly a study was made. City 
after city, claim after claim were 
weighed in the balance of fact. 


Baltimore was chosen. Chosen for 
her natural facilities— her understand- 
ing of industry—her citizens’ will- 
ingness to get together. 


For included in the ideal fixed, 


BALTIMORE 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE °* 


MARYLAND 


were seven physical requirements 
which Baltimore did not then meet. 
Unselfishly Baltimore’s leaders, cor- 
porations and citizens got together — 
and met them. 

Now Baltimore has the new Western Electric 
plant pictured in its splendid progress. Balti- 
more offers the same natural facilities and in- 
telligent cooperation to any sound industry 
seeking an outstanding location. 


And the Baltimore Trust Company, with 
its fingers on the pulse of business and indus- 
trial Baltimore, is ever at your service. 


ye 2 . . “cc 
Write for our interesting booklet, Locate 
in Baltimore’’, describing Baltimore’ s 
shipping and manufacturing facilities. 


RUST 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


SYSTEM 
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Statistic-of-the-Week 


Wherever two or three tycoons were 
gathered together last week, they made 
speeches about the state-of-the-nation, all 
as optimistic as possible (see p. 18). Most 
important gathering was the Seventh Con- 
ference of Major Industries, in Chicago. 
Most arresting contribution there came 
from President Robert Elkington Wood 


Rosert ELKINGTON Woop 
People are growing older. 


of Sears, Roebuck & Co. He recited the 
following little-realized facts, significant 
to students of the nation’s buying power: 
In 1860, 46% of the U. S. population 
was under 20 years of age, 9% over 50. 
The average age is increasing so fast 
that by 1950 only 27% will be under 20, 
28% will be over So. 
i ee 
Tuesdays & Fridays 


That which bankers like least is guess- 
work. Yet every Tuesday and Friday all 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system have to make a hurried guess 
around 3 p.m. The guess is not what their 
condition is at the moment, for that is 
always ascertainable, but what it will be 
later in the day when they make their 
semi-weekly reports to the Federal Re- 
serve. Late transactions can turn proper 
reserves into surpluses or deficiencies. A 
surplus signifies a multiplied loss of profit 
owing to the fact that a dollar in reserve 
means many dollars in banking power; a 
deficit means the bank must pay 2% 
above the regular Federal Reserve redis- 
count rate. Often, suddenly afraid of late 
deposits which mean a larger reserve will 
be needed, banks call loans late Tuesday 
and Friday. The sensitive New York 
money market is frequently disturbed by 
this action. 

Last week bankers won a long-sought 
victory. Henceforth they will report to 
the Federal Reserve their condition not as 
of the close of business Tuesday and Fri- 
day, but as of the opening. Thus the un- 
certainty will be removed, economies 
effected, the money market stabilized. 


Next step for which large member 
banks are agitating: a weekly, instead of 
semi-weekly, settlement. 

P ¢ 
Pyramid; Pack 

Imposing is the pyramid of railroad se- 
curities erected by Cleveland’s diligent 
Van Sweringen brothers, Oris Paxton and 
Mantis James. Imposing too is the col- 
lection of many shares in many industries 
used by Clevelander Cyrus Stephen Eaton 
in his spectacular bids for leadership in 
industry. About the Van Sweringen pyra- 
mid last week swirled gusts of rumor. 
And many were the tales in Manhattan 
that a vast shuffle in the Eaton pack had 
changed his hand. 

Almost out of a clear sky came the 
clouds that massed. over the Van Swerin- 
gen pyramid. Principal Van Sweringen 
stocks and bonds in one day suffered the 
following losses, especially drastic since 
the market as a whole was strong: 

High Low 

1356 10% 
86% 78 

58, 1949 84 79% 
58, 1950 84 77 
Chesapeake Corp., common.... 47% 43 

ea gi Be 9934 94% 
Chesapeake & Ohio......22+- 43% 40 
Pere Marquette 118 99 
Van Sweringen Corp., 68,1935. 85% 75 

Yet Clevelanders were not worried by 
this storm. In fact, knowing Clevelanders 
chuckled. Astute in many ways are the 
Van Sweringens. They knew their pyra- 
mid had been built quickly, they knew 
that certain bond clauses which demand 
they put up more securities under certain 
conditions involving lower prices would 
eventually attract Bears. Long before the 
clouds gathered they had lined up potent 
support. On the actual day of the selling 
storm, Brother Mantis James was duck- 
hunting and Brother Oris Paxton was in 
Boston before the New England gover- 
nors’ railroad committee, urging that the 
Pennsylvania’s hold over New York, New 
Haven & Hartford be broken. As ex- 
pected, the storm subsided, a subsequent 
rally blew the clouds away. And many a 
Clevelander believed that “The Vans,” 
by buying their own securities at low lev- 
els, were better off than ever. 

In Mr. Eaton’s pack, an ace is United 
Light & Power, far-flung utility holding 
company. What actually seems to have 
transpired was that the Eaton-Otis hold- 
ings in this and many another company* 
were sold last week to Continental Shares, 
Inc., a holding company which Mr. Eaton 
controls. To accomplish this, Continental 
Shares, Inc., had borrowed a large sum of 
money, some in Cleveland, more in New 
York. Since control of Continental Shares 
is firmly lodged with the Otis-Eaton in- 
terests, the deal seemed to have little 
actual significance except that Mr. Eaton’s 


financial resources are ample. 
ee 


Hard Hard Coal 


In the offices of Drexel & Co., Phila- 
delphia associates of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
there is an upstairs room on the walls of 


” 


” ” 


*Others included: Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Cleveland Trust Co., 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 
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which are large maps. When Drexel- 
Partner Thomas Newhall is talking about 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Corp. 
(he is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, also a director), he is very likely to 
take his listener to this room, punctuate 
sentences with references to the maps. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Corp., known to stockmarket traders as 
PRC, is a holding company formed in 
1923, marking the complete segregation 
of Reading Railroad’s coal properties. For 
the first few years after 1923, it is safe to 
say that PRC’s bankers, Drexel & Co., 
were not especially proud of these proper- 
ties. Production fell off, profits came 
hard, sometimes did not come at all. In 
the opinion of coalmen, statisticians and 
investors, PRC was definitely on the 
downgrade. Now Drexel-Partner New- 
hall is very apt to feel proud when he 
points to PRC maps. A noble experiment 
seems to be working out. 

In the matter of production, PRC is 
one of the two largest anthracite mining 
companies. Glen Alden Coal Co. is the 
other, but Glen Alden carefully withholds 
figures that might settle the question of 
production primacy. PRC has _ under- 
ground reserves of 2,700,000,000 tons, 
which amounts to one-third of all known 
anthracite reserves in the U. S. And its 
average annual production of slightly 
under 10,000,000 tons constitutes one- 
eighth of the U. S. total. Its workers 
number 26,000. 

With this physical foundation for pos- 
sible prosperity, a rehabilitation of PRC 
was begun in 1927. A new president was 
obtained. He was Andrew J. Maloney, 
46, vice president and sales manager of a 
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Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
ANDREW J. MALONEY 


Beside him, Stone & Webster ; behind 
him, Drexel & Co. e 


western coal company. Looked at exter- 
nally, the choice was startling. President 
Maloney’s experience had been in bitu- 
minous coal, and between the bituminous 
and anthracite businesses there is a differ- 
ence almost as great as between handling 
airplanes and handling airships, building 
bridges and building skyscrapers. But 
men who knew Mr. Maloney praised the 
Morgan choice. 





The Problem of Investing — 
Money Is Essentially 


a Personal One 


requiring in most instances the assistance 
and suggestions of those long trained in the 
study of security values. . 


Our Statistical Department of many years 
existence is manned by a specially trained staff 
of long experience for this very purpose. 


We invite you to use these facilities free/y, 
either by personal visit or correspondence. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 





Today’s Common Stock Investor 
and 
North American Trust Shares 


The Largest Fixed Investment Trust * 


ISTORY proves this country’s ability to recuperate from 

business depression. Sooner or later the current phase of 

this business cycle will be history. Depression periods of the 

past have provided shrewd investors with advantageous oppor- 
tunities to acquire sound common stocks. 


NortH AMERICAN Trust SHARES are certificates of 
ownership in a fixed group of 28 leading common stocks de- 
posited with the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
under a carefully drawn trust agreement. 


Today’s investor in NoRTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES is 
buying at prevailing prices a participation in the future devel- 
opment and profits of twenty-eight of America’s greatest cor- 
porate units. 


Write for folder T2 presenting the interest- 
ing features of this common sense security. 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses ) 


63 Wall Street New York City 
© D.G., 1. * Over $125,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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Andrew Maloney’s grandfather was a 
coal miner in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields. So was his father, who rose from 
the mines to a constableship. By the time 
Andrew Maloney was eleven, he himself 
was working in the mines. Once, during 
a shut-down, he studied stenography. A 
few years later his brother, a Philadelphia 
telegrapher, obtained work for him as a 
stenographer and usher in a vaudeville 
theatre. He went to Philadelphia, was dis- 
charged in a week. He obtained work with 
a sewer-pipe sales agency. The firm failed. 
He went to work for a metallurgical engi- 
neer, learned how to read blueprints. Six 
months later he went to work for a cement 
firm. By 1906, when he was 22, he was 
making $125 a month, had helped bring 
his parents to Philadelphia. One day he 
was summoned to his employer’s office. 
The owners of the cement company had 
coal mines in Illinois. Three successive 
managers had resigned, the last one taking 
with him the entire sales force. Salesman 
Maloney was asked if he would take 
charge. For the next 21 years mounting 
production figures, mounting profits, wrote 
the biography of his success in the bitu- 
minous field. And then PRC found him. 

Few men who have met President 
Maloney fail to tell their friends about 
him. Work in the mines gave him a phy- 
sique such as few tycoons possess; 16- 
hour mine days gave him an enormous dis- 
dain for the eight-hour office day. He 
speaks briefly, forcefully, never detours 
issues. His formula for success is simple, 
not banal: “I have not cluttered my head 
with things not in my line.” 

The first of President Maloney’s moves 
was to inspect the PRC properties. He 
did not find things just the way he would 
like them. Steam was the chief power 
used by PRC. It was produced in hand- 
fired boilers, carried in long, wasteful 
pipes. There were 32 old, uneconomical 
coal breaker-plants. A large amount of 
haulage was done by mules. 


Engineers from Stone & Webster were 
called in. They prescribed complete elec- 
trification, the construction of six large 
central breakers. They said $30,000,000 
would be needed and compiled a table 
showing that if the work had been done 
six years before, PRC’s profits, after in- 
terest charges on the new money, would 
have averaged $1,525,000 a year instead of 
$594,000. 

About a year after this inspection, 
PRC raised the needed money by floating 
a $30,800,000 debenture issue. Appar- 
ently even the name of Drexel on the of- 
fering would not have been sufficient 
to sell it as a straight 6% issue. The 
bonds were given the remarkable conver- 
sion feature of being exchangeable at any 
time during their 20-year life into 40 
shares of common stock. 

With this cash the modernization was 
begun. Last year was still too early to 
show results, and a deficit of $950,000 
against 1928’s profit of $33,000 was re- 
ported. But in 1927 the company had lost 
$6,218,000. For the first quarter of this 
year (no statements since then) PRC 
made $650,000, and while of course sum- 
mer profits will not be so much, the com- 
pany’s inventory now is relatively low, its 
production growing at a rate greater than 
the industry’s average. 

Last week a deal was announced which 
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"Dearest Walter with Hard-Boiled Egg” 


O. Henry tells the one and 
only lucky typewriter mistake 


“Her typewriter hegan to rattle and jump 
like a strike-breaker’s motor car,” wrote 
0. Henry in his short story, “Springtime 


a la Carte.” 


And goes on to tell the tale of a quiet little 
girl of the ’90’s ... and her very noisy old- 
fashioned typewriter. How, unable to find 
her sweetheart in New York ... her money 
running low . . . she earned her meals by 


typing menus, and in the clatter and bang 
of her old-time typewriter she made the 


luckiest mistake ever made on a typewriter, 
and hammered out instead of “Dandelion 
Greens with Hard Boiled Egg,” “Dearest 
Walter with Hard Boiled Egg.” And for- 
tunately “Dearest Walter” wandered into 
the restaurant, found his name on the 


menu ...and they lived happily ever after. 


But most typewriter mistakes are unlucky. 


They keep you after hours. Annoy your 
employers. Even threaten the securest 


position, when long continued. 


Noise .. . the rackety clatter of many type- 
writers is the treacherous breeder of mis- 


takes. Your ears get used to the noise... 


your nerves never . . . mistakes creep in. 


te 
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@ Remington Noiseless 6 
“* 


IT TAKES THE BEDLAM OUT OF BUSINESS 


And noise shuts you up in “typewriter 
rooms.” And noise draws crow’s-feet at 
your eyes and taut lines at your mouth. 
Industrial health investigators have found 
that typists are more prone to ill health 


than any other office workers. 


The REMINGTON NOISELEss; Typewriter 
is quiet as a country evening. No strain on 
your nerves. Its touch is velvet . . . its 
action silky. And the new principle of de- 
sign, the finer tolerances and workmanship 
that make it noiseless, also make it a better 
machine. Watch how clean and sharp 
your carbons are. What a perfect stencil it 
cuts. What a clear, exactly aligned letter 
it types. 

Ask your office manager for a Remington 
Noiseless Demonstration. He, too, will 
welcome modern quiet instead of type- 


writer noise of O. Henry’s day. 


REMINGTON RAND BUuSINEss SERVICE INC., 
Typewriter Division, Buffalo, New York. 


Sales offices in all leading cities. 


Remington Noiseless Typewriter 







































































BOND § TO aR i ie | 


TIME 


inancial History 
has a way of repeating itself 


The public mind swings from one extreme to the other... 
Last year marked the climax of a period during which the 
conservative attitude toward investment was singularly lack- 
ing. The reaction of many is now to seek ultra-safety ... caus- 
ing unusual demand for the limited supply of that type of 
bonds which are best known and most marketable. The usual 
market for so-called “gilt-edged” bonds is thus expanded and 
prices have gone up accordingly. 

Not everybody needs the kind of bonds which have been 
most in demand lately . . . Banks, insurance companies, in- 
stitutions, trustees and corporations are logically the largest 
purchasers of highly marketable issues... to provide quickly 
liquidable assets or to meet requirements of law governing 
their investments ... Most individual investors’ needs are 
likely to be better met by sound bonds which afford ample 
safety ...and with it the highest consistent rate of income. 

Not since 1920-21 has there been a time when bonds of 
the sort which may be put away and safely held for income, 
could be obtained at prices and at rates of yield comparable 
to those available today. 

Many readers of this statement may have purchased bond 
income back in 1920-21 and enjoyed, in the intervening 
years, a rate of return which seemed too good to be true... 
Looking back over the records of that former period of bond 
bargains, we find that this house was then offering a number 
of diversified 5 per cent coupon bonds at prices to yield the 
investor from 6.90 per cent to 13.20 per cent in income... 
Now, many of these same bonds are selling to yield from 
4.30 per cent to 6.80 per cent. 


Such financial history has a way of repeating itself. 


There Are Many Actual Bargains in Bonds Today 


To investors who wish to take advantage of current conditions in the 
bond market, we shall be glad to send a list of issues which at current 
prices offer an extraordinary rate of income... issues we have under- 
written in recent years and which we know, at first hand, are well secured 
... For the most part we do not have these bonds on hand to sell... 
we must buy them on the open market to fill orders. Our purpose in 
compiling the list is primarily to demonstrate to investors the sound 
intrinsic values and unusual yields now obtainable... but which may 
not remain available very long. The list, with descriptive information 
concerning the issues, will be sent on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 7 
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removes one of the mysteries in PRC, 
will also be a milestone in its history, 
Long have there been rumors that PRC 
would go into the power business, using 
its own small grade anthracite and re- 
claiming culm banks for fuel. Last year, 
with several such power plants operating, 
PRC sought power franchises in 33 town- 
ships. Last week all PRC power proper- 
ties were sold to Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., prosperous subsidiary of Na- 
tional Power & Light Co., member of the 
Electric Bond & Share group. In return, 
PRC will be given a large block of Na- 
tional Power & Light stock, the size of 
which remains undisclosed.* Included in 
this deal is a power site at Herndon, Pa. 
on the Susquehanna, where a 1,000,000 
horsepower dam is contemplated. Impor- 
tant clause in the agreement is a long-term 
contract by which PRC will obtain its 
power from Pennsylvania Power & Light 
which, in turn, will buy anthracite from 
PRC. 

Thus last week PRC perhaps moved a 
step nearer prosperity. And Drexel-Part- 
ner Newhall had new things to tell about 
PRC. But the anthracite road has become 
rough. Although most of the consumption 
is by domestic users (80% ), therefore rela- 
tively steady, these users have been hard 
to hold. One reason is that the coal com- 
panies have had difficulty in making regu- 
lar deliveries. This has made the con- 
sumers ready to accept such substitutes as 
gas, oil. Then too, imported coal has been 
mounting. The U. S. S. R. and Wales have 
been leading foreign sellers of coal to the 
U. S., but last fortnight Burns Bros., most 
potent distributor of coal in the New York 
area, announced it would start importing 
some anthracite from Germany. If An- 
drew J. Maloney, flanked on one side by 
Stone & Webster engineering skill, on the 
other by Morgan-Drexel financial shrewd- 
ness and potency, can lead PRC to sta- 
bility of earnings, perhaps eventually to 
dividends, he will have won one of the 
hardest battles in U. S. industry. 

Deals & Developments 

Seats. Seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange last week sold at $230,000; 
$220,000; $217,000: low levels not reached 
since the summer of 1927. The low price 
compares to $495,000, the high for a seat 
after deducting “rights” last year. Elected 
to the Exchange last week was John 
Francis Murray, son of the late Inventor 
Thomas Edward Murray, said to have 
obtained more patents than any other 
inventor except Thomas Alva Edison 
(Time, May 25, 1925; March 17). Son 
Murray, a member of the Port of New 
York Authority, was long connected with 
Murray Radiator Co., sold recently to 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. 

Copper; 914 Cents. When copper had 
tumbled to 14¢ per Ib. last spring, M. 
Fernand Pisart, managing director of So- 
cietié Generale des Minerals of Brussels, 
potent marketer of African copper, ar- 
rived in Manhattan (Time, May 5). 
Roundly was it hinted then that all copper 
countries would co-operate, the price be 


*Big stockholder in National Power & Light 
is Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., which in 1928 
exchanged power properties for 610,000 National 
Shares. 
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“GOLD MEDAL FLOUR” 


The American Housewife’s Name for GENERAL MILLS 


Flour of ‘‘Eventually, Why Not Now?” Fame 
One of General Mills’ Brands 


Housewives’ Ideal 


Say “‘flour’”’ to the average American 
housewife and shesays, ‘‘GOLD MEDAL”. 
Millions say it, every day, as their 
mothers did before them, when buying 
flour for the home. This famous brand, 
along with some 28 others, is a property 
of General Mills, Inc. 


At the same time, approximately one- 
half of the total number of bakeries in 
the United States use some of General 
Mills’ flours in producing a major por- 
tion of the bread that it’s fair to say 
must feed between 60% to 80% of the 
nation’s total population. 


General Mills, Inc., Activities 
Born of the famous Washburn Crosby 
Company of Minneapolis, General 
Mills, Inc., consists of 21 leading flour 
mills in the principal milling and distri- 
bution centers of the United States. 
It is the world’s largest miller of flour. 


It controls some 28 of the leading 
flour brands of America, with foreign 
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G. M. Views 


SALES USUALLY INCREASE 


—Regardless of Economic Conditions People All 
Over the World Continue Eating Bread 


activities extending over 90 different 
countries of the world. 


Regardless of economic conditions, 
the people of all nations continue eating 
bread, and the company’s activities 














Bowman 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR 


—Millions Say ‘‘Gold Medal” 


are predicated on the Staff of Life 
itself—bread, flour and wheat products. 


Management 


Its management consists of a board 
including the heads of the original 
units of General Mills, Inc.,—thus pre- 
serving the local brand individuality of 
each unit; yet enjoying the important 
economies in operation, distribution, 
manufacture and elimination of waste 
resulting from centralized ownership. 


Present capacity of the 21 General 
Mills, Inc., units reaches the impres- 


| _ 36,292,000 bushels terminal 














G. M. Views 
IN SOME 90 NaTIONS 


or Territories of the World—‘‘Eventually, Why 
Not Now?”—Means Flour 


sive total of 85,650 barrels daily, with 
grain 
storage capacity; 255 country ele- 
vators and grain elevators with stor- 
age capacity of 11,759,000 bushels, 
ten proprietary feed mills, two cereal 
food product mills (“‘Wheaties” and 
Gold Medal Cake Flour), together 
with 69 branch offices and ware- 
houses, engaged in sales and distri- 
bution. 


Research Program 


In addition to these widespread activi- 
ties, General Mills, Inc., for the first 
time in the milling industry, has re- 
cently inaugurated its own compre- 
hensive commercial research program, 
comprising a staff of recognized experts 
who are equipped with every facility 
to study and develop the needs of the 
industry for tomorrow’s business. This 
is based upon the knowledge that mod- 
ern industry, toadvance, today is turn- 
ing more and more toward extensive 
study of manufacturing methods and 
advantageous utilization ofall materials. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Copyr. G. M., Inc., 1930 
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Leadership 


LEADERSHIP is the guiding 
power of business at work. It 
represents the confidence and 
faith of the many in the few. 
It is responsible for the prof- 
its of business—for the liveli- 
hood of workers. It is the 
trusteeship of success. 


Especially do conditions to- 
day demand real leadership— 
knowledge, vision, fighting 
determination and courage. 
Dependable information must 
be more constructively used. 
Inefficiencies must be elimi- 
nated, more competent or- 
ganization built-up, new ideas 
and better methods adopted 
—to prevent loss and insure 


profits and good-will. 


Leadership is blind without 
knowledge. Knowledge of 
one’s business comes from the 
analysis of facts incident to 
sound planning, and from the 
frequent comparison of oper- 
ating results with a well-made 
budget. Such analyses and 
comparisons point out weak- 
ness and waste, suggest better 
methods, indicate new sources 
of profit. They are chart and 
compass to renewed progress 
and greater success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME. 
ATLANTA HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE HOUSTON READING 


BIRMINGHAM HUNTINGTON, W. VA.RICHMOND 


BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO JACKSON, MISS. ST. LOUIS 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS TAMPA 

DALLAS MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS WACO 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 
trie OMAHA WILMINGTON, DEL. 


WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 


FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
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TIME 


held. Last week, just after copper had 
dropped to a new low of g3¢, a level not 
witnessed since 1895, it was disclosed that 
once again M. Pisart would visit the U. S. 
Again it is hoped that his arrival may mean 
an agreement to curtail African produc- 
tion, the weapon European consumers 
brandish over U. S. producers. But cop- 
permen had little hope that 93¢ would be 
the nadir. One smelter was reported al- 
ready to be shading the new price, and 
there was talk that the lowest price in re- 
cent history, 1894’s 9¢, may be seen again. 
No company could make sizable profits at 
that price, many could make none. And 
coppermen noted with fear that last fort- 
night International Paper and Power Co. 
completed a 126-mi., 220,000-volt trans- 
mission line made of aluminum wire, 
first important one of its kind in the U. S. 

Steel Shift. Siding with the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube management against 
Cyrus Stephen Eaton in the longdrawn 
Youngstown-Bethlehem merger fight, have 
been Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland 
ironmen. Last week Pickands, Mather & 
Co. acquired a substantial interest in Em- 
pire Steel Corp. (not to be confused with 
Canada’s British Empire Steel Corp. 
Ltd.) whose six plants are in the heart of 
territory covered by Mr. Eaton’s Republic 
Steel Corp. Empire specializes in sheet 
steel for the automobile, refrigerator and 
metal furniture trades. It was formed in 
1927, soon acquired several small steel 
companies, has $23,000,000 in assets. Em- 
pire’s profits, however, have not been 
great; the preferred dividend was recently 
passed. Pickands, Mather & Co.’s entrance 
into the company was through acquisition 


of the holdings of William H. Davey of 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


New Empire president 
will be Paul Llewellyn, onetime president 
of Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 


o— 





Horizon Man 


Stockholders of most of the following 
companies were worried last week. 
Mystery shrouded the values of their 
shares. In some cases it seemed that only 
a name, however fantastically impressive 
a name, was left: 

Golden Centre Mines, Inc., including: 

East Leadville Corp. 


Leadville Colorado Development Corp. 
North Leadville Development Corp. 
Tin Corp. Ltd., including: 


Bolivian Tin Mines Co. 
Missouri Lead, Inc., including: 
Midwest Mining Corp. 
General Mining Co. 
Windpass Corp. 
Pacific Hotels Co. 
Engineers Gold Mines, Ltd., Inc., includ-n 
Sweepstakes Mining Corp. 
Grass Valley Mines 
Bourlamanque Mines, Ltd., Inc. 
Oil Finding Corp. 
Valley Mining Corp. 
Phantom Oil Co., Inc. 
Consolidated Chromium Corp. 
Western Hotels Co. 
Mines Information Bureau, Inc. 
Security Mining Co. 
Mineral Research Corp. 
Metal & Mining Shares, Inc. 
Metal & Mining Founder Shares, Inc. 
Atlin Ruffner Mines, Ltd., including: 
Atlin Silver-Lead Mines 
These were the companies identified 
with Charles Victor Bob, miner, promoter, 
| salesman who last fortnight neatly 
vanished (Timer, Oct. 27). Last week 
there was still no trace of him. As he had 
| faded beyond the horizon, the following 
| events transpired: 
| @ Metal & Mining Shares and Metal & 




















Money to Buy 


Your Freedom | 
HETHER banker, doc- 


tor, corporation head or 
stenographer—to be 
chained to one's work with no 
prospect of release is slavery! 
YOU need a Freedom 
Fund — built up from small sums, 
without disturbing your other 
resources. 


Under the Investors Syndicate 


Plan $16.25 set aside monthly 
for 120 months will provide 
half-a-year of rest, travel or play. 


A dollar a day for the same 
period will give you a year in 
Europe, with all expenses paid. 
Larger payment programs create 


independent, permanent in- 
comes of $100, $300, $500 a 


month or more. 


Booklet “Enjoy Money” 
fully explains Plan and guaran- 
teed results. Use the coupon 


below. 
195,000 INVESTORS 


Send booklet, “Enjoy Money," to— 


PO «5 0 0:0:45 65550604 bands 0 cede oces ss. 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED:1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 





BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
Offices in Assets Over 
51 Cities $36,000,000 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT NATURAL GAS 


Article 3—The Market 


The superiority of natural gas as a fuel has 
become generally recognized and the demand 
is increasing with great rapidity. New markets 
are being established throughout the country 
and a network of pipe lines and distribution 


systems is spreading into territory where nat- 
ural gas was never before available. 


Indicative of the market possibilities in the 
industrial field is the increasing use of nat- 
ural gas in the electric light and power in- 
dustry, which is illustrated by the following 
figures on the principal fuels used for gen- 
erating electricity— 
Coal consumed Gas consumed 

1920 37,124,000 tons 24,702,000,000 cu. ft. 


1930 J'1;ended 43,800,000 tons 123,529,000,000 cu. ft. 
uly 31st 


In this period the amount of coal increased 
18%, whereas the consumption of natural 
gas increased 400%. Wherever natural gas is 
available, it is being adopted by the electric 
industry as a substitute for other types of fuel. 


While the electric industry has been the leader 
_in adopting natural gas, other industries are 
not far behind because...1 ¢ natural gas is gen- 
erally the cheapest of all industrial fuels, 
2¢it is more easily handled than coal or oil, 
3 ° requires no storage space, 4 ° demands no 
tie-up of capital in fuel inventories, 5 ¢ leaves 
no residue and 6 « gives off an even and easily 
controlled heat. There is scarcely a known 
industry that will not convert from other 
fuels to natural gas whenever it is made 


available. 


While the industrial market is enormous, the 
domestic market is equally important. Five 
out of six persons of the United States do not 
have natural gas. The rapidly expanding 
domestic market is strongly affected by the 


following factors...1 ¢ The substitution of nat- 
ural gas by cities now using manufactured gas. 
2 ¢ Extension of lines to communities which at 
present have no gas service. 3° The increas- 
ing use of natural gas per customer. 


Natural gas has twice the heat content of 
manufactured gas and usually costs materially 
less. Accordingly, when natural gas becomes 
available, manufactured gas companies find 
it desirable to shut down their plants and to 
operate as natural gas distributing companies. 
In extending the main transmission systems 
to principal markets, the lines usually pass 
near communities not having gas service of 
any kind. Serving such towns is merely a 
matter of building distribution systems, 
which can be furnished from the main lines. 

The increasing use per customer is a third 
factor affecting the expansion of natural gas 
in the domestic field. Formerly used princi- 
pally for cooking, natural gas is now used for 
many purposes, including the heating of 
homes, a use which is being rapidly extended. 
Particularly is this true in cities which pre- 
viously had manufactured gas, such as Denver. 
In January 1929, when manufactured gas was 
being used, this city had 417 gas heated struc- 
tures; in January 1930, 18 months after natur- 
al gas was turned into the mains, the number 
had increased to 7,713, and still is gaining. 

* x Ok * 

Southern Natural Gas Corporation furnishes nat- 
ural gas to Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. Con- 
tracts are in effect between the Corporation and 
cities, public utilities, and industrial companies in 
this territory for approximately 50,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day. The potential market is great 
and it is estimated that within a year the company 
will be supplying 125,000,000 cubic feet per day, 
well balanced as to domestic and industrial load. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CORPORATION 


This is the third of a series of advertisements presenting important facts about the 
natural gas industry. The entire series will be available in booklet form and may be 
obtained by addressing G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., Inc., 36 Wall Street, New York City 
















































CONVENIENT OFFICES, 
National City offices 
throughout the world are 
at his command. 












INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. 
Hewill be dealing with an 
organization with a back- 

ground of over a century 

of financial experience. 










INVESTMENT 










" Too many operations! 4 


Life for a certain city doctor kept 
growing more and more strenuous. He 
was on the staff of a large hospital. 
He had a rapidly increasing practice. 

He had to make time for his surgi- 
cal operations. He had little time to 
study investment trends. But he could 
not afford to neglect his personal in- 
vestments. How could he attend to 
them quickly, safely and with full 


realization of opportunities? 


MARKET CONTACTS, 

























WHAT he will find in National City service 





National City offices 
are in close touch with 
all investment markets. 


INVESTMENT RANGE, 


National City’s broad 
lists are made up from 
the world’s finest invest- 
ment offerings. 





Whatever your investment problem may be, 
you will find practical and prompt assist- 


ance at your nearest National City office. 


‘The National City 
Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Mining Founder Shares were placed in 
receivership. 

@ A $371 lien was filed against the new 
Bob home at Montauk, L. I. Liens against 
it now total $6,900. Sculptor Vincent 
Yardum brought a $1,750 suit against Mr. 
Bob, the amount still due on a $2,500 bill 
for two busts of Rear Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd. One was given to Rear 
Admiral Byrd, the other to Byrd’s mother- 
in-law. 

@. The pilot who flew Bob’s airplane from 
Cleveland to Chicago said he understood 
Bob had more than $1,000,000 with him at 
the time, that his mechanic talked about 
a flight to South America. 

@ The difficulties of Piperno & Co., 
specialists in Rainbow Luminous Products 
stock (Time, Oct. 13) were traced to 
Bob’s stopping payment on three checks 
totaling $110,000. 

@ It was learned that August Heckscher, 
Bob-friend, had bought a $750,000 mort- 
gage on the Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 
Ariz., a Bob enterprise, the day after Pro- 
moter Bob vanished. Various sources said 
Bob had been in Phoenix that day. 
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Earnings 

Any of the stockholders of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. who were expecting, count- 
ing on their 75¢ common dividend due 
for declaration last week were rudely 
disappointed. The directors met and voted 
to keep that $3,465,576 in the bank. This 
notable dividend failure did not surprise 
many stockmarket traders, but revelation 
of the company’s losses so far this year 
did, and the stock sank to a low of $193, 
making its deflation as drastic as that of 
Simmons Co. In the past, Montgomery 
Ward have issued only yearly statements. 


Last week they disclosed the results of . 


each quarter as follows: first, a loss of 
$2,318,000; second, a loss of $185,000; 
third, a loss of $345,000; total loss for the 
nine months, $2,848,000. President George 
Bain Everitt gave assurance, however, 
that earnings during the current three 
months will efface this entire deficit. 
Other reports of the week interesting to 
stockholders included: 
First Nine Months 


(000’s omitted) 1929 1930 
Air PRU. nk viwescave 4,292 4,184 
American Bank Note...... 2,376 1,979 
Aas POW. 600 ccecscs . 2,049 1,075 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 2,427 2,288 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass... 2,474 692 
it AM 54 tions ved ¥ os 1,126 1,044 
Briggs Mfg. (bodies)...... 3,310 4,533 
Caterpillar Tractor. . csc Ve 6,137 
Commercial Solvents....... 2,809 2,132 
Corn Products Refining..... 10,869 10,170 
Diamond Match.......... 1,977 1,980 
General Foods......... . -14,840 15,515 
General Railway Signal.... 2,105 2,046 
Gulf States Steel.......... 1,086 201D 
Hershey Chocolate........ 6,327 6,215 
Lambert (Listerine)....... 5,768 5,668 
Midcontinent Petroleum... .10,879 3,987 
National Biscuit.......... 15,973 16,768 
National Cash Register.... 6,437 2,194 
Packard Motor Car........ 16,369 6,680 
Patino Mines (tin)........ 3,840 516D 
Stewart-Warner 
eee 6,426 1,983 
Texas Gulf Sulphur..... .-11,480 10,793 
Union Carbide & Carbon. ..31,379 26,865 
ie ee er 147,586 92,099 


D—deficit. 
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ART 


Fake Lowestoft 


Months ago a Mrs. Clementine Briggs 
Doran of Holyoke, Mass. and one William 
Wilbur J. Cooke of Philadelphia arrived 
in Boston, put up at the Ritz-Carlton. 
Mr. Cooke is chiefly famed for having 
once married the widow of John S. Huyler 
(chocolates). Mrs. Huyler-Cooke later 
advertised in the public prints that she 
was no longer responsible for the debts of 
William Wilbur J. Cooke. 

In Boston Mrs. Doran and Mr. Cooke 
met Edward F. Cloran, ingenuous art 
dealer of No. 137 Stuart Street. They told 
him of a complete service of 232 pieces 
of Lowestoft china painted with the crest 
of New York State, which had been in the 
Van Rensselaer family for generations 
and which a poor relation was forced to 
sell—“‘privately, of course.” Despite the 
fact that services of armorial Lowestoft 





P.& A. 
Epwarp CROWNINSHIELD & FRIEND 
His fingers knew the difference. 


of that size are as rare as fragments of 
the True Cross, Dealer Cloran believed. 
He in turn interested Clinton I. Nash, 
Boston dealer, who bought the service for 
the price of $51,226 or about $232 the 
dish. Just to be sure, Mr. Nash forwarded 
some of his plates to Edward Crownin- 
shield, bachelor brother of Bachelor Edi- 
tor Frank Crowninshield of Vanity Fair. 

Edward Augustus Crowninshield, 60, 
was a famed amateur tennis player of the 
‘gos, second president of the West Side 
(Forest Hills) Tennis Club. Among his 
good friends now is Tennis-Artist Helen 
Wills Moody. One of the first men to play 
ice hockey in the U. S., he founded, with 
two others, the St. Nicholas Rink, played 
on the St. Nicholas team (first amateur 
hockey team). Few men know so much 
about Chinese Lowestoft, few own or have 
handled so many fine pieces, as Edward 
Crowninshield. Running his fingers over 
the “Van Rensselaer” plates he announced 
at once that they “didn’t feel right.” A 
more careful examination convinced him 
that the service was of plain Lowestoft 
porcelain which had been skilfully deco- 











If you kept books” = 
on your washrooms’ “ 


—what tale would 
your ledger reveal ? 


<6. >> 
If you kept a record of washroom drying service 4s > 


% 


costs in your plant as accurately as you do of 

production costs, what would your ledger show? 

. .. Towel service is a considerable part of such expense, and other 
costs—indirect costs—would combine to form an amazing yearly 
total. Time wasted in old-fashioned drying methods—janitor 
service needed to keep the washrooms free from the litter of paper 
towels—illness spread through unsanitary hand or roller towels— 
all these help to swell the total of washroom drying expense. 


There is a newer, better, faster and 
much more economical drying service 


Why put up with obsolete, unsanitary washroom drying service 
with its wasteful overhead? Install the new “SF” Sani-Dri in your 
washrooms. Supply a quicker, better, much more sanitary wash- 
room drying service for your employees. Effect a saving of from 


Dries quicker—and 


better—than a towel 


The new “SF” Model Sani- 
Dri is a highly perfected 
electric drier that gives a 
thorough, sanitary and 
wonderfully satisfactory dry 
in less time than by any 
other method—and at lower 
cost. Its use keeps the skin 
of the hands and face soft 
and smooth. It also reduces 
fire hazards due to wash- 
room litter caused by paper 
towels. This new model i 
12 outstanding betterments. 
Why not mail the coupon 
for a copy of our new book 
telling all about the new 
model? 


60% to 90% over present towel costs 
. . « This new model Sani-Dri actually 
dries quicker and better than a towel. It 
is quiet, sturdy, dependable and abso- 
lutely mischief-proof. Upon receipt of 
coupon filled out with your name and 
address we will gladly send you a copy 
of our new booklet, “The Airway to 
Efficiency”, telling all about the new 
Sani-Dri, and how it beyond any question 
solves your washroom drying service 
problem ... Why not mail the coupon 
today? 
Electrical Division 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
North Chicago, Illinois 


ee ee ee ee 

— - T-11-3-3 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. F-11-3-00 
Electrical Division, North Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of your new book describing the new 

“SF’"’ Sani-Dri and telling about its 12 important better- 

ments. 


Name 


Firm Name 
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rated on top of the glaze, then sand- 

papered to give approximately the cor- 

rect “feel.’”’* 

WITH CON FI DENCE | _ Detectives got busy. Mrs. Clementine 
@ ® | Briggs Doran was haled into court, held 

in $20,000 bail, charged with grand lar- 

ceny and conspiracy to defraud. William 


Primitive commerce clung to tangible things) Wilbur J. Cooke prudently disappeared. 
lso missing was a Mrs. E. E. Caroline 


. «» Modern business rests upon a foundation} Saunders of New York. Meanwhile In- 

spector Warren H. Liese of the Boston 

of confidence. And in this country it finds| Bureau of Criminal Investigation jour- 

neyed to New York, added immeasurably 

its firm footing in paper—money .. .| to the detective-story air of the whole 

business by producing the traditional 

checks ... billions of checks a year. sinister oriental, an expert Japanese re- 

..| pairer of antique porcelain who labors in 

Paper . . . and a large share of it} a little art shop on Sixth Avenue, Man- 

| hattan and is known as “Mr. Chicago.” 

Inspector Liese insisted last week that Mr. 

Chicago of Japan is the real perpetrator 

of the forged Lowestoft, but since china- 

painting is not yet a criminal offense, Mr. 

Chicago remains outside the law. 

Publicity attending the Van Rensselaer 

Lowestoft fraud suddenly launched upon 

newspapers and police stations disclosures 

of other art swindles from institutions 

and individuals previously too embar- 

rassed to admit their gullibility. With 

some of these the slick team of Doran, 

Saunders & Cooke was directly connected, 
others were the work of rival tricksters. 


| Boston. Edward Jackson Holmes, di- 
rector of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, paid $35,000 for two tiny wood panel 
paintings, supposedly by Giambattista 
Cima de Conegliano. They were proven 
fakes. For his two Coneglianos and $85,- 
ooo he was offered a Velasquez portrait 
of a man, which hung proudly in the mu- 
seum for several weeks. A fake also, it 
is now ignominiously in the cellar. 
Stockbroker Edwin Sibley Webster of 
Stone & Webster paid $32,500 for a Gil- 
. bert Stuart portrait of Washington, before 
a safe, sturdy paper — La Monte National he noticed A small stamp in the upper 


* right hand corner on the back of the can- 
Safety Paper. For sixty years La Monte vas: COPY FROM THE ORIGINAL 


Paper has afforded business a safe, con- — meen 
| Mi 27: 

venient medium of exchange. It is the Buffalo. William Matthews Hecking, 
2 director of the Albright Art Gallery in 

preferred paper of the leading banks of the Buffalo, reported to New York police last 
‘ week that the pernicious William Wilbur 
country. They trust their huge turnover of J. Cooke had sold two spurious Stuart 
. Washingtons for $21,000 each, one to 

funds to La Monte checks—with confidence. ct Horace Knox, banker-poloist of 
hei . id to L Buffalo and East Aurora, N. Y.; one to 
Their customers give wide currency 10 La Waistein C. Findlay of Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Findlay fortunately had paid but 
Monte checks . . . these safe, colorful, smart $5,000 cash when the fraud was discov- 


ered. 
Wilmington. Henry F. du _ Pont 


Does your bank favor you with La Monte | bought another Lowestoft service (deco- 
rated with ships) last winter, found it 


checks ? George La Monte & Son, 61 Broad- spurious, returned it to the Anderson 
. Galleries, Manhattan. 
way, New York City. Mabe colts 


checks — with satisfaction. 


*Chinese Lowestoft porcelain was never made 

| in Lowestoft, England. It is 18th & roth Cen- 
tury Chinese porcelain turned principally on 
The wavy lines upper Kiang Si province, decorated in Canton by 


s M O N +t: E a ‘ u Chinese workmen with coats of arms, religious 
instantly identify symbols, ships and other designs supplied by 


. British and American colonial buyers. The porce- 
La Monte Nation- | lain was sometimes carried in the ships of the 


s wy Ew YF PAPER al Safety Paper | Putch East India Company to Amsterdam. Some 

P of the early British orders were taken and de- 

CH ECKS —the STANDARD | livered by the firm of Baker & Allen of Lowe- 

° stoft, who stamped the porcelain with their own 
in check Papers. | mark, hence the name. 
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Floods your car 


with pure warm air 


It will be a fine warm world for the motorist this winter. It will be sunny Southland 
inside his car. Because Tropic-Aire will fill his car with a balmy breeze. 

Exclusive with Tropic-Aire is the 2-Way Switch on instrument board, giving full 
or milder heat when wanted. Exclusive also is the clever Biplane Deflector, throwing 


the heat-stream up, down, right or left. 


Tropic-Aire’s leadership in the car-heater field is 
held through super-merits—the powerful motor, quiet 
fan, a sturdiness that will outlast your car. 


There is a Tropic-Aire model exactly right for your 


car. Ask your dealer for a demonstration. Installation 
is easily and quickly made. Write for literature. 


TROPIC-AIRE, Inc. 
44 Eleventh Avenue, N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


In Canada: 14 Breadalbane St., Toronto 52 Adelaide St., Winnipeg 
U.S. Pat. Nos. 1581761, 1668491, RE17131. Others pending. 


Throws f be ao Throws 


all the all the all the 


t Pa 
heat up he a heat 


down right 


The New Rear 


Compartme nt Heater 
Installed back of front seat or in 
front of rear seat —a perfect heating 
plant for the larger hee oaches or 
Sedans. Independent or operates in 

unison with front heater. 


Th rows 
all the 


heat left 


| Ride 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Accident 


In Manhattan, Mrs. May Birn, 42, died 
of bloodpoisoning contracted after an 
accident. The accident: while both slept, 
her finger strayed into her husband’s 
mouth, he bit it. 

a 
Money 


At Ottawa, IIl., George Jakubsen, rail- 
road crossing watchman, drew his life 
savings, $1,460, from a bank which he was 
afraid would fail, hid it. Later he looked 
for the money, could not find it. He 
brooded, finally killed himself with poison. 
When officers searched his effects they 
found the $1,460 between the leaves of a 
book. 

. iene 
Cigarets 

At Danville, Ill., Genevieve Bradford, 
16, killed herself with a revolver because 
her mother had told her she would have 
to give up her sweetheart if she did not 
give up cigarets. 

Finder 
In Newark, N. J., Mrs. Stacy H. Miller 


found a $500 pearl in her 35c clam 
cocktail. 


@ 


—_— 6 


At Columbus, Ind., Herschel Olmstead, 
17, signaled a passing automobile for a 
ride. Sheriff Alonzo Fitch, on his way to 
arrest Herschel Olmstead for stealing a 
wrist-watch, told him to climb in, took 
him to jail. 

a 
Cigarets 

In Jersey City, N. J., John Turkess 
26, wrote a goodbye note to his wife, left 
$49.40 for funeral expenses, stuffed the 
door and window cracks of his room, 


| turned several gas jets wide open and 


lay down to die. As the fumes became 
stronger he decided to light a last cigaret. 
The explosion blew out the side of the 
house, bruised, burned but did not kill 


John Turkess. 
———— 


Complaint 

At East Liverpool, Ohio, the City Coun- 
cil announced that any Pennsylvania R. 
R. engineman driving a train faster than 
15 m.p.h. through the town would be 
arrested. Citizens had complained of 
100-car trains speeding through the town 
at 50 to 60 aor “with unnecessary 
use of whistles . . . belching of smoke.” 
Lickers 

At Beloit, Wis., Janet and Janice 
Norem, two-year-old twins, licked off 
sugar sprinkled on flypaper to attract 
flies, were taken to a hospital to have 
their stomachs washed out. 


a 
y 


Words 

At Bilbao, Spain, Erasto Garcia wrote 
5.725 words (three chapters) from Don 
Quixote on a postcard, claimed a world’s 
record. 


wwrrs> > > » 
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This immense new hydro-electric 
development will be in operation 
at Spier Falls, N. Y.,by Jan. Ist. 


$40.000.000 


to insure your 
industrial 


future in 


NEW YORK 
STATE 


ITUATED right in the center of the coun- 
S try’s population, with Europe at its 
very door, New York State is outstanding 
in its industrial advantages, including: 


1. Nearest to markets 
2. Cheap electricity 


The New York State market is permanent. 
But what about electric power? Electricity 
is cheap now, but how long can present 
sources supply demand? 


On this page is the answer to that. Cheap 
electricity is a matter of intelligently an- 
ticipating industries’ needs, because of all 
the electricity generated today, by far the 
major portion goes to industry. 

And in 1930 alone, the Niagara Hudson 
System is spending more than forty mil- 
lion dollars to insure adequate and cheap 
electricity for New York State industry. 
High up on the upper Hudson River at 
Spier Falls, hundreds of men are working 
night and day, blasting into the solid rock 
of a mountain, so that 57,000 additional 
horse power shall be ready on January Ist. 


Along the bed of the Raquette River, 


\ 


NIAGARA Wa 


foundations for a 100,000 horse-power pro- 
ject are planned for early next year. 

In Buffalo, the capacity of the Huntley 
steam station has just been doubled . 
making a total of 622,000 horse power to 
anticipate the growing needs of the Niag- 
ara Area. 


You can make no mistake in coming to 
New York State. To help you, the Niagara 
Hudson System maintains an Industrial 
Bureau of trained engineers. 

The services of this bureau are free and 
are fully described in an illustrated book, 
“"New York, the Great Industrial State.” 
Write for your copy today. Address the 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. Albany, N.Y. 


/ 


, HUDSON 


One of the new generators in the Huntley Steam Station 
at Buffalo, recently enlarged from 308,000 horse power 
to 622,000 horse power 


Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast 

fascinating stories of New York State. 

Every Thursday night, 7:30 - 8:00 

(Eastern Standard Time), WEAF, 
WGR, WGCY, WSYR. 


Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below : 


ALBANY 
ALBION 


BUFFALO E, SYRACUSE 


GOWANDA KENMORE 


NEW YORK MILLS 


RENSSELAER TONAWANDA 


ANGOLA 
AMSTERDAM 
ANTWERP 
ATTICA 
BALDWINSVILLE 
BALLSTON 
BATAVIA 
BOONVILLE 
BROCKPORT 


CANAJOHARIE 
CANASTOTA 
CANTON 
CARTHAGE 
COBLESKILL 
CORTLAND 
COHOES 
DEPEW 
DOLGEVILLE 
DUNKIRK 


FAIRPORT 
FALCONER 
FORT BDWARD 
FORT PLAIN 
FRANKFORT 
FREDONIA 
GENESEO 
GLENS FALLS 


GLOVERSVILLE 


GOUVERNEUR 


GREEN ISLAND 
GREENWICH 
HAMBURG 
HERKIMER 
HOMER 
HUDSON 
HUDSON FALLS 
ILION 
JAMESTOWN 
JOUN STOWN 


LACKAWANNA 
LANCASTER 
LE ROY 
LITTLE FALLS 
LOWVILLE 
LYONS 
MALONE 
MASSENA 
MEDINA 
MOHAWK 


NIAGARA FALLS 
N. TONAWANDA 
NORWOOD 
OAKFIELD 
OGDENSBURG 
OLEAN 

ONEIDA 
OSWEGO 
POTSDAM 
PULASKI 


ROME 

ROTTERDAM 

ST. JOHNSVILLE 
SALAMANCA 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
SCHENECTADY 
SCOTIA 
SKANEATELES 
SOLVAY 

SYRACUSE 


rROY 

UTICA 
WATERFORD 
WATERTOWN 
WATERVLIET 
WELLSVILLE 
WESTFIELD 
WHITEHALL ~ 
WHITESBORO 
WILLIAMSVILLE 








by spending $260 


for this thin copy paper 


A mid-western advertising agency spent sev- 


eral months analyzing its own paper needs. 


In its art department a heavy waste was dis- | Business 





| ment Commission; at Geneva. 





covered in the making of layouts for pres- | 


entation to clients. Tissue papers used were 
too thick, or too flimsy. Or they were not 
readily adaptable to fine pencil shading. 
Experiments were made with paper after 
paper. And still the efficiency of nine layout 
men was retarded by waste of time and 
material. 


Then they discovered Dexstar Manifold. So 
thin that tracing was greatly simplified. So 
sturdy that erasing presented no problem. 


Of such texture that the most delicate pencil- | 


shading was possible. With Dexstar, work 


could be done in any of several mediums— | 
pencil, ink or water-color. Layouts made | 


with Dexstar had a much more finished ap- 


pearance. Clients marked the improvement. | 


Last year this agency spent $260 for Dexstar 
Manifold tissue for use in making layouts. 
Efficiency experts, employed to analyze oper- 
ating expense, estimated a direct saving of 
$5,000 resulting from this expenditure. 


Write for information and samples. 


DEXSTAR 


MANIFOLD 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INc. 
Dept. D-5 


WINDSOR LOCKS CONN. 








TIME 


TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 

Nov. 4—National elections: the 72nd 
House of Representatives and 32 U. 
Senators. 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day. Speech by 
President Hoover at a conference of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches; in Washing- 








| ton. 


Nov. 14—Seventh annual National Corn 
Husking Contest; at Norton, Kans. Corn- 


| husking record (1925): 35.8 bu. in 80 min. 


Foreign News 

Nov. 4—Reopening of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, after ten years 
restoration work costing £200,000; at 
Windsor. 

Nov. 6—Last scheduled sitting of the 
League of Nations Preparatory Disarma- 
Crown 


Nov. 7—Ninth birthday of 


Prince Mihai of Rumania. 


Nov. 7, 8—Thirteenth anniversary of 
U.S. S. &. 
Nov. 8—Thirty-seventh birthday of 


King Prajadhipok of Siam. 

Nov. 9—Austrian general elections. 

Nov. to—Inauguration of London’s 
new Lord Mayor, Sir Phene Neal, to his 
suzerainty of one square mile. 

Nov. 12—Round-table conference on In- 
dian affairs; at London. Not invited: 
Mahatma Gandhi and many another Na- 
tionalist. 


Nov. 8-15—First of four automobile 


salons showing high-priced and custom- | 


built cars; at the Drake Hotel, Chicago 
Nov. 10-13—Convention of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute; at Chicago. 


Music 

Nov. 7—Season opening at Rochester 
Philharmonic. 

Nov. 13—Conductor Arturo Toscanini 
returns from Europe to his New York 
Philharmonic Symphony. 

Nov. 16—Second of Leopold Stokowski- 
Philadelphia Orchestra radio broadcasts 
over National Broadcasting network. 


| Art 


Nov. 15—Opening of the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art; at Manhattan. 
Founder: Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 


| Sport 


FoOoTBALL—Nov. 8 

East: Boston College v. Georgetown, at 
Boston; C. C. N. Y. v. Manhattan, at New 
York; Columbia 7 
Cornell v. Hobart, at Ithaca; Dartmouth 
v. Allegheny, at Hanover; Harvard v. 
Michigan, at Cambridge; New York Uni- 
versity v. Georgia, at New York; Penn- 
sylvania v. Notre Dame, at Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh v. 
burgh; Princeton v. Lehigh, at Princeton; 
Trinity v. Amherst, at Hartford; Army v. 
Illinois, at New York; WiMiams v. Wes- 
leyan, at Williamstown; Yale v. Alfred. 
at New Haven. 


. Colgate, at New York; | 


Carnegie Tech, at Pitts- | 
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EO. H. WHEARY, fore- 
most inventor of ‘‘modern- 
ized luggage,”’ has made it 

possible to carry one or two three- 

piece suits without wrinkling in 

a small, light travel case, called 

“‘Aviator.’”’? Only 23” long, carries 

easily, fits under Pullman berth, 

ample space for other wearing ap- 
parel, etc. Aviator is fashioned in 
various Fabrikoid and genuine 
leather coverings, with washable 
and linen linings. Retails for $20 
to $75, at leading stores and lug- 
gage shops. Before you buy lug- 
gage be sure to see ‘‘Aviator’’ 
and other Wheary Luggage 


Inventions. 


A HELPFUL BOOKLET 


describing modernized luggage 
inventions sent on request by 





| 


Wheary Trunk Company 





1515 16th Street 
Racine, Wis. 
295 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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There are 
Thousands of 
periodicals — 


There is 
Just ONE 
Newsmagazine: 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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‘LE PAGE S$’ 


Fits Nimble 
Fingers 


LePage’s new Grip Spreader Package 
is shaped to fit the hand. It’s as easy 
to paste papers together with it as 
it is to use a pencil. It has a rub- 
ber cap with a self-closing slit 
that makes it as easy to spread 
as with a brush. It contains a 
powerful high-grade mucilage. 
Easier and quicker to use. Al- 
ways ready. Keeps fingers of 
user clean. No loss by evapo- 
‘ration, Can’t spill if upset. For 
home or office. Get a bottle 
and try it. If not found local- 
ly we will send you one 
Grip Spreader direct upon 
receipt of 10 cents. Russia 
Cement Co., 755 Essex 
Ave., Gloucester, Mass.— 
makers of LePage’s Glue, 


GRIP SPREADER 


g 


MUCILAGE 4 


CURIOUS 


1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign. Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 


100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 


| writes. 


| nelly’s splendid hit based on Roark Brad- 





TIME 


South: Georgia Tech v. Vanderbilt, at 
Atlanta; Louisiana v. Mississippi, at Baton 
Rouge; Navy v. Ohio State, at Baltimore; 
V. P. I. v. Virginia, at Blacksburg. 

Midwest: Chicago v. Purdue, at Chi- 
cago; Detroit v. Fordham, at Detroit; In- 
diana v. Northwestern, at Bloomington; 
Kansas v. Nebraska at Lawrence; Ohio 
University v. Denison, at Athens; Wis- 
consin v. South Dakota, at Madison. 

West: Denver v. Utah Aggies, at Den- 
ver; Oregon v. University of California 
(L. A.) at Eugene; Southern California v. 
California, at Los Angeles; Stanford v. 
Washington, at Palo Alto; Utah v. Colo- 
rado College, at Salt Lake City. 

Horses 

Nov. 6-12—National horse show; at 
Madison Square Garden, Manhattan. Out- 
standing event: international military 
jumping competition. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


Civic REPERTORY—The bill changes dur- 
ing the week, but all of Miss Le Gallienne’s 
shows are relished by the serious drama- 
lover. 

LysISTRATA—Sex, satire. 

Mr. GILHOOLEY—Two sterling per- 
formances by Helen Hayes and Arthur 
Sinclair in a solid play about life in Dub- 
lin. 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME—Hollywood with a 
Kick Me sign on the seat of its trousers. 

One Two THree—Arthur Byron, as a 
motormaker, changes a taxidriver into a 
gentleman in one hour. 

SYMPHONY IN Two FLAats—One part 
farce, one part pathos; concocted and 
acted in by Ivor Novello. 

TuHat’s GrRATITUDE—Frank Craven in 
the kind of a play Frank Craven usually 

THe GREEN PaAsturEsS—Marc Con- 
ford’s Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun. 

THE 9TH Guest—A lot af people get 
killed in this one. 

TorcH Sonc—Mayo Methot as a Sal- 
vation Army lass who sins but gets over 
it. 

Up Pors THe Devit—Young marriage 
problems with an icing of smart wise- 
cracks. : 

Musical—EarL CARROLL VANITIES 
(dirty), Fine & DANpby (Joe Cook), Gar- 
RICK GAIETIES (youthful), Grr~ Crazy 
(Gershwin Music), PRINCESS CHARMING 
(Jeanne Aubert), THE Seconp LITTLE 
SHow (pleasant), Turee’s A Crowp 
(Libby Holman, Clifton Webb, Fred 
Allen). 


Best Pictures 

Her Man—Familiar but skilfully ren- 
dered melodrama of the Havana water- 
front. 

W HoopeE—Eddie Cantor’s quips & roll- 
ing eyeballs enlivening a spectacularly 
Ziegfelded musical comedy. 

Outwarp Bounp—Last voyage of the 
soul sensitively acted by a good cast. 

THE CALL OF THE FLESH—Just operetta 
with a concert tenor (Ramon Novarro) 


but hinting future grand opera for the | 2) 


cinema. 











Let’s Go Native—Jack Oakie, the | 


backbone of a slap-stick frame dressed up | 
with one or two gay songs. 


NEWMAN 


The new model Detex Newman offers 
the plant owner: 

Greater range and adaptability, permit- 
ting the addition of new stations as the 
business grows. 

Standardization of parts, assuring prompt 
repair service, when needed, at mini- 
mum cost. 

New sturdiness of construction, giving 
greater dependability, greater freedom 
from repairs, and longer life. 

New protection from the dust and dirt 
that wear out the movement. 

New safeguards that do away with any 
possibility of tampering. 

The savings in insurance rates will usually 
pay for a Detex Newman Watchclock 
System the first year 


Send for full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 800, 122 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN + ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 
f af. “ 
f DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


+ Send me information on the new model Detex 
+ Newman Watchman’s Clock. 








70 


TYCOONS TAKE 





Tidy tycoons, their wives, too, take TECS 
traveling—keep TECS in their closets— 
present TECS to other tycoons. 


TECS—snug-fitting jackets for packing 
travelers’ shoes—prevent shoe-adhering 


dust from soiling clean clothes. TECSed 
shoes in closets stay safe from dust and 
scratches. 


Sold at typically tycoon shops—two pairs 
trimly boxed $1.50. Or send direct to 
Knit Goods Specialty Co., Dept. T-11 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., if tycoon shops 


are absent, 


Size A for women—B for men. 


TECS 


SMART NEW JACKETS FOR SHOES 


30 Christmas 


re eting Ca Cards 





Supervalue in qual- 
ity and design. Better than 
ever. Each card represents the Ss 
most careful workmanship. All 

in brilliant color harmonies and have No. 82035 
that decorative charm and beauty so much to be desired 
All are in envelopes with colored linings to match. Jf you 
can duplicate for less than $2.00 elsewhere, money cheer- 
fully refunded. Our Special Price—Box of 30 for $1.00. 


FREE GIFT BOOK Our 60th Anniversary Catalog 

—Over 200 Pages of Jewelry, 
Watches, Silver, and charming moderately priced Gifts 
for every occasion. Do your Christmas shopping in the 
comfort of your easy chair—direct by mail—and save 
both time and money. Write today for this Free Book. 


JASON WEILER-BAIRD NORTH CO. 


33 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








ND VOLUMES OF 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 

| Volume XV (Jan. 6-June 30, 1930) has | 
| been bound and is now ready for dis- 

| tribution. Completely cross-indexed. 


BOUN 


| Bound in dark blue buckram, gold let- | 


tering. Price, $5, postpaid. 

A few copies of Volumes IX, X. XT, 
XIT, XITE and XIV are also available 
at the same price. 

Address orders to M. E. STILLWELL, 

| Time, 350 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











Ocean passage, transportation Sbroat, d a, 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and ti 
Itineraries to every country in 
rope, Write for free booklet, “E10” 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
S21 Fifth Avenue, New York 






























| adroitly sarcastic. 


| the World Court with reservations, 
Briand Treaty, 


TIME 
LETTERS 


(Continued from p. 12) 


private hands. His opposition to Illinois’ Frank 
Leslie Smith, Pennsylvania’s William Scott Vare, 
was a prime reason why they were denied Senate 
seats. President Coolidge never forgave him for 
his part in barring Charles Beecher Warren from 
the Cabinet as Attorney General. Starting from 
scratch he mustered the 26 votes against Charles 
Evans Hughes as Chief Justice, assisted in 
blocking the advancement of John Johnston 
Parker to the Supreme Court. Chairman of the 
potent Judiciary Committee, he appointed the 
Sub-committee to investigate Lobbying. 

He voted for: the Soldier Bonus, 
Immigration, Tax Reduction (1924), Farm Re- 
lief (1927, 1928, 10929), the Boulder Dam 
(1928), the Reapportionment, the Jones (‘‘Five 
& Ten’) law (1929). 

He voted against: War with Germany (1917), 
the Draft act (1917), Michigan’s Truman Handy 
Newberry (1922), Tax Reduction (1926, 1929), 
the Navy’s 15-Cruiser Bill (1929), the Tariff 
(1930). : 

A passionate anti-militarist, 
Versailles Treaty, the League of Nations; 


he opposed the 
favored 


































SENATOR GEORGE WILLIAM NorRRIS 
He bucked Uncle Joe. 


the Kellogg- 
the London Naval Treaty. 

He votes and drinks Dry. 

Legislative hobbies: 1) abolition of the “lame 
duck” session of Congress; 2) public operation 
of public utilities; 3) heavy taxation on the rich; 
4) farm relief by an equalization fee or export 
debenture. 

In appearance he is short, well-built, with a 
square jaw, a high forehead below a shock of 
grey hair. In his eyes is a droopy woebegone 
expression. His smile is wry, tired. He dresses 
in dark unfashionable clothes. He is an easy, 
clear, impressive, frequent speaker, handling him- 
self well in debate. Without oratorical tricks, 
his attack is sometimes brutal, sometimes 
He rather prides himself on 


| his burlesque humor. 








| LaFollette—mostly at the Capitol. 


Outside Congress: He lives at the Alban Tow- 
ers apartments when in Washington, works long 
hours at his office, where he likes to put his 
feet on his desk, drawl out his political dis- 
couragement at men and affairs. Driving his 
Willys-Knight motorcar is a diversion. Not in- 
terested in Society or socialite sport he goes to 
bed regularly at 10 p.m., sees his principal 
friends—Senators Borah, Johnson, Brookhart, 
He likes to 
listen to radio reports of baseball games, to 
smoke numerous Cigars. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: a 
sincere, hard-working, intellectually honest legis- 
lator whose conscientious insurgency against cut- 
&-dried party government has won him. the re- 
spectful enmity of the Republican Old Guard; a 
political emotionalist whose heart is instinctively 
warm for the “plain people,” cold for Big Busi- 
ness: an able opposition leader more concerned 
with his own convictions than with his following. 
His term expires March 3, 1931.—Ep. 
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“Blind man’s buff” 
Ca doesn’t answer 
er 


Why grope vaguely for the word to express your 
thought clearly or convey your exact shade of mean- 
ing? Why hunt through dictionaries, or guess at 
meanings in the ordinary thesaurus or vocabulary 
book? March’s Lona | Dictionary finds, in 
seconds, the word you need for 
any purpose and defines it so 
clearly that you select with 
certainty and know you use 
correctly. 

Instead of a _ vocabulary 
limited by your memory, it 
places the whole living English 
language at your command. 

Instead of hunting or guess- 
ing, you have the right word 
at your fingertips. 

In addition, the new Ampli- 
fied Edition with Revised 
Appendix contains thousands 
of hard-to-find facts of great 
practical value. 

Thousands of copies in daily 
use in business and profession- 
al offices, homes and schools. 


Examine it at Our Risk 

Send the coupon. Test this 
Treasure House of Words and 
Knowledge for 10 days. Judge 
for yourself its value in 
answering your word ques- 
tions. If not satisfied, just 
return it, and the examination 
has cost you nothing. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO 
Dept. TM-11, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid 
in Canada) the New Amplified Edition of March's 
Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery 
and if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 per month 
for three months. (Canada, duty extra; Foreign, 
$10.00, cash with order.) ‘ 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will 
return it in good condition within 10 days and you 
are to refund my $3.75. 


your word 
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Worlds Work 


33 CENTS 





Passing the Buck 


Bathe bed habe of esinees 


HE only magazine of its 
kind whose contributors of 
authority interpret the impor- 
tant and interesting world news 
of the moment. No fiction— | 
no serials—no reprints. In- | 
dispensable for all who think 


for themselves—who must keep 
abreast of the vital facts of 
happenings everywhere. 


HALF-PRICE OFFER 
6 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


SRRCC HC CE CH RCE HERE ER EERE CREE EERE EERE eee eee eee eee! 
be ‘ T-11-30 
World’s Work 


Garden City, N.Y. 
Here’s a dollar. Send me World’s 
Work for 6 months. 
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Cavalier* 
Jes Stuart—John W. Thomason— 


Scribners ($5).+ 
It may seem queer now, but in the old 


days men fought on horseback. James 
Ewell Brown (“Jeb”) Stuart was one of 
the best of them. When the Civil War 
began he was 27, a regular U.S. cavalry of- 
ficer, six years out of West Point. When a 
Yankee trooper’s bullet brought him down 
at Yellow Tavern he was the 31-year-old 
Major-General commanding the cavalry 
and horse artillery of Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia. Captain Thomason, a 
soldier who likes his trade, a Southerner 


ee 


—_— 


Culver Service 
Jes STUART 


“All gold and glitter, in the front of 
great bcttles.” 


(from Texas) whose ancestors fought the 
Yankees, is a good man to write about 
Jeb Stuart. He has done a good job. 

Stuart was a fine figure of a man, just 
under six feet, big-boned, with a wide- 
flaring bronze beard and sweeping mus- 
tachios. “There was an elegance about 
him. He wore gauntlets of white buck- 
skin, and rode in a gray shell jacket, 
double-breasted, buttoned back to show a 
close gray vest. His sword... was 
belted over a cavalry sash of golden silk 
with tasseled ends. His gray horseman’s 
cloak was lined with scarlet. He liked 
to wear a red rose in his jacket . . . and 
a love-knot of red ribbon when flowers 
were out of season. His soft, fawn-colored 
hat was looped up on the right with a 
gold star, and adorned with a curling 
ostrich feather. . . . He went conspicu- 
ous, all gold and glitter, in the front of 
great battles and in a hundred little cav- 
alry fights which killed men just as dead 
as Gettysburg.” 

In the beginning, before the North had 


|Published Oct. 17. 


collected itself and learned how to fight, 
Stuart’s cavalry had the edge over the 
Yankees. But every brush cost him some 
irreplaceable men and horses. Besides 
skirmishes he was in every big battle in 
the East: first and second Manassas, the 
Seven Days’ Battle, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Antietam, 
the Wilderness. When McClellan invaded 
Virginia, Stuart’s 80-mile, 24-hour raid 
across his rear with 1,800 troopers and 
four guns established what Capt. Thoma- 
son thinks is a record: “I know of no 
equal exploit in the cavalry annals.” 

Stuart was a hard fighter and discipli- 
narian, but he was also “a social type, lov- 
ing people, laughing much, leading out in 
song. He had a rich and golden voice. 
He was fond of charades and wrote 
execrable poetry,. affected anagrams. 
There was never any sadness where he 
was.” Wherever Stuart went he took 
Trooper Sweeny, onetime minstrel, to 
play the banjo. But he never touched 
liquor and he stopped all Saturday dances 
at midnight, for he “had serious ideas 
about Sunday.” During the long, hopeless 
war (which he would never admit was 
hopeless) he saw his young wife seldom; 
when they brought him into Richmond to 
die, she came as quickly as she could, 
but too late. 

The Author. John William Thomason 
Jr., Captain U. S. Marine Corps, writes 
as dashingly as he draws (he has illus- 
trated this book with many a pen-&-ink 
portrait and sketch). He took his Marine 
commission in 1917, fought with the Sec- 
ond Division at Soissons, Belleau Wood, 
Chateau-Thierry. From the War he 
brought back a portfolio of sketches, was 
wise enough to show them to no War- 
weary editor until 1925, when his leather- 
neck friend Laurence Stallings introduced 
him to Scribner’s. He is now on Marine 
duty in China. No lover of publicity, no 
messenger to mankind, Captain Thomason 
regards himself as a soldier first, artist- 
author second. Other books: Fix Bayo- 
nets!, Red Pants. 

— 
U.S. Giants 

Here’s Avpacity! — Frank 
Macaulay ($3).* 

Is the U. S. myth-conscious? Not by 
a long shot, not by many generations. 
But national-myth-lovers feel a lack, wish 
to hurry a natural process and supply 
some U. S. legends ready-made. Here is 
Frank Shay’s gallant attempt. He has 
gathered (and perhaps embroidered) 
yarns about ten mythical U. S. heroes. 
Says he: “Their achievements are exag- 
gerations. Their sagas are tales of the 
impossible. They are as American as our 
national weakness for boasting. They 
are, after all, ourselves as we might wish 
to be.” Among Shay’s figures are: 

Pecos Bill, who roamed the Southwest. 
Pattern of all cowboy hell-raisers, he was 


*Published Oct. 17. 


Shay— 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
ae, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East gond St., New 

‘ork City. 
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so tough he rode a catamount, used a 
rattlesnake as quirt. 


Texas has Strap Buckner, who found 
nobody could stand up to his fist. He 
enjoyed knocking people down, finally 
got a bit beyond himself and took on the 
Devil. After that encounter all he could 
say was: “Skin for skin, skin for skin.” 

Casey Jones, as all right-thinking men 
know, was a brave engineer. Minnesinger 
Shay tacks no embroidery on his tale, 
contents himself with reprinting a version 
of the famed ballad beginning, “Come all 
you rounders if you want to hear.” 

The whole Northwest claims Brobding- 
nagian Lumberjack Paul Bunyan, might- 
iest of loggers, and his blue ox Babe. 
Together they dug Puget Sound in less 


than three weeks, using a glacier as a 








STRAP BUCKNER 
“Skin for skin, skin for skin.” 

scoop. Paul Bunyan invented the double- 
bladed ax so that he could fell a tree on 
every backswing. His grindstone, which 
he made himself, “was so large that every 
time it made a single revolution it was 
pay day.” His achievements and appe- 
tites were in proportion. 

The Author. Frank Shay, onetime 
Greenwich Village charter member, lives 
in Provincetown, Mass., Greenwich Vil- 
lagers’ summer colony. He likes con- 
viviality, and has collected several song 
anthologies: Jron Men and Wooden Ships, 
My Pious Friends and Drunken Compan- 
ions, Drawn From the Wood. 

Here’s Audacity! is boldly illustrated 
by Artist Eben Given. 

@-—— 


Jogging Prisoners’ Memories 

THe Turirp DecrREE—Emanuel H. La- . 
vine — Vanguard ($2).* 

“Manny” Lavine, 25 years a police re- 
porter, has seen many strange sights in 
station houses where he waited for a story 
to break. No reformer, he here reports 
what he has seen without indignation, 
seems to feel that, on the whole, criminals 
get what is coming to them. 

Says he: 70% of all convictions are ob- 
tained by forced confessions. Mildest 
method: protracted questioning, some- 


*Published Oct. 16. 











CLEAN EVEN HEAT 


that is 


100% AUTOMATIC 


temperature you desire in your 

home—and yet be free from fur- 
nace tending—if you install an Ideal 
Gas Boiler. It is entirely automatic and 
needs no attention from the beginning 
to the end of cold weather. 

And you will have an extra, clean 
livable room in your basement. There 
is no soot, no dirt, no ash removal, no 
noise. And the fuel comes automatically 
from an inconspicuous pipe. 


IDEAL 
GAS BOILERS 


Yee can always have exactly the 





Mail the coupon below for a free folder thot 
will tell you all about Ideal Gas house heating. 


GAS UTILIZATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Division of 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
40 West 40th St., New York 
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times going on continuously for over 24 
hours, keeping the prisoner awake, thirsty, 
hungry. Usual method: beating the pris- 
oner about the head and neck with lengths 
of rubber hose (which leave no bruises). 
If that fails to work, fists, boots, bats, 
lighted cigars may jog the suspect’s mem- 
ory. Scars or bruises are explained by 
saying the prisoner “fell downstairs.” 
But Lavine tells of other refinements: “I 
have seen a man beaten on the Adam’s 
apple so that blood spurted from his 
mouth; I have seen another put in a den- 
tist’s chair and held there while the den- 
tist, who seemed to enjoy his job, ground 
down a sound molar with a rough burr.” 
Sometimes prisoners are threatened with 
death, shot at with blank cartridges. 

Here is what one station house looked 
like after detectives had been “shellack- 
ing” some suspected Italian kidnappers: 
“An inch of blood covered the floors, 
walls and desks in the different rooms. 
Broken blackjacks, rubber hose and the 
parts of four broken chairs were scattered 
in the mess. The men ruined their clothes 
and looked more like workmen employed 
in an abattoir than detectives.” Third- 
degree methods, says Lavine, are some- 
times applied to women. “He [the detec- 
tive] merely shows what a big, strong guy 
he is by starting to lift her from the 
ground by her hair. That usually makes 
her feel more like talking. Or, especially 
if she isn’t young and attractive, he may 
expectorate in her face. Some detectives 
chew tobacco.” 

The incidents Reporter Lavine de- 
scribes are common, he says, are typical 
of police methods in all large U. S. cities. 
Says he: “I have written to little purpose 
if I have not demonstrated that the third 
degree is much more than merely an oc- 
casional or a secondary weapon in the 
hands of the police; it is actually the main 
reliance of the police in obtaining informa- 
tion from stubborn prisoners. . . . The 
only place where no protection can be 
guaranteed [to the freeborn U. S. citi- 
zen] is in the police station. Once you 
pass its green lights you are beyond the 
law.” 

When newshawks showed Lavine’s book 
to New York’s Police Commissioner 
E. P. Mulrooney he smiled, shook his 
head. Said he: “I deny positively that 
anything like that goes on in the New 
York Police Department.” 

ap 


Father-Love 

THE Waters UNDER THE EARTH— 
Martha Ostenso— Dodd, Mead ($2.50). 

Matt Welland had a wife and seven 
children. With the best will in the world 
he ruined the lives of all except the young- 
est. His instruments: hypocrisy, religion, 
love. But so cunningly does Martha 
Ostenso lay on her colors that in the com- 
pleted portrait of this family there is not 
one figure you can hate wholeheartedly. 

Matt was a printer by trade, a preacher 
by nature, a puritan by training. While he 
read the Bible, went to prayer meeting, 
wrote tracts, shut his eyes to facts, the 
family printing shop drifted toward the 
rocks. It was saved only by the dogged 
efforts of his eldest son Dave. Little Car- 
lotta, the youngest, saw her father’s hand 
laid restrainingly on one after another 
of her brothers and sisters who wanted 
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to break away to a life of their own. 
First it was Paget, whose girl was not 
only penniless but not good enough, Matt 
considered, for a Welland. Then it was 
Tom, who twice got away but whose gut- 
lessness drove him back finally to stay. 
Jenny ran off one rainy night to be mar- 
ried, but her conscience drew her home 
and into the wreck that left her a spiteful 
cripple. The ghost of Sophie’s lover, for- 
bidden her because he was an agnostic, 
haunted her at last into suicide. Ruth’s 
disastrous first marriage was used as a 
club to break her spirit. Only Carlotta 
came through unhurt, unstunted by the 
blight of her father’s love. 

The story skirts the abysses of tragedy, 
but is never mired in gloom nor ditched 
in bathos, often runs pleasantly through 
patches of sunlit landscape. 

The Author. Blonde, bobbed-haired, 
born in Bergen (Norway), Martha Os- 
tenso arrived early in the U. S. She had 
been writing only two years when her 
Wild Geese won (1925) a $13,500 Dodd- 
Mead-Famous-Players-Pictorial Review 
Prize. She is 30, unmarried. Other books: 
The Dark Dawn, The Mad Carews, The 
Young May Moon. 

a oe 
Aged Novelist at Play 

VaGcABonpDs—Knut Hamsun — Coward- 
McCann ($3). 

Edevart was a simple lad. Even in the 
far-from-sophisticated .Norwegian village 
of Polden there were sharper wits, more 
skeptical memories than his. But Edevart 
was willing to learn about life. When 
young vagabond August drifted into the 
village, smiled and showed his gold teeth, 
told whopper after whopper about his 
adventures, Edevart heard his vocation 
calling. He and August became “buddies.” 

From August he learned many useful 
facts, many ornamental dodges. August 
had been everywhere, done everything and 
everybody; but when he was in a tight 
place was apt to confess himself a miser- 
able and not quite bright sinner. From 
failure and success he made equally quick 
recoveries. Edevart and he roamed the 
country, peddled worthless watches, fished, 
worked in the fields, schemed, got drunk 
and lost everything, time & again. August, 
always on the way up or down, never got 
anywhere; but Edevart nearly made his 
pile, succeeded at least in giving his young 
brother the chance to reap where he had 
sowed. When he was skipper for Trader 
Knoff, Edevart was the big man of Polden, 
and brought a short-lived prosperity to 
his native hamlet. But he was always too 
kind-hearted, the roguery he learned from 
August never really became part of him; 
and another man’s wife took all his sav- 
ings to the U. S., leaving him with a 
worthless farm, bitter memories. 

Vagabonds will remind few readers of 
Author Hamsun’s earlier books; its people 
are neither monumental peasant types nor 
furious eccentrics, but ordinary voting 
citizens. Hamsun’s 71-year-old creative 
energy is burning with a low blue flame. 

The Author. Knut Hamsun, Nobel 
Prize Winner (Growth of the Soil, 1920), 
is Norway’s No. 1 novelist. By 1918 his 
books had been translated into 23 lan- 
guages, bettering Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s record by one. Says he, with proud 
humility: “In 100 years I shall be for- 
gotten.” Other books: Hunger, Pan. 
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we Far... 


YOU know the sudden breath-taking sense of exalta- 
tion when your car emerges on the crest of some 
magnificent headland from which you look for 
miles out to sea or over billowing rows of mountains 
below. What is that sensation? It is a sudden sense 
of power...a feeling that your human faculties have 
been miraculously extended ... it is a slight taste 
of divinity! 

How immeasurably greater this sense of divine 
exaltation is when gliding high in the heavens, 
looking serenely down upon the colorful, silent 
world below! It is a feeling known only to those 
who have learned from personal experience the 
tranquil glory of flight. 

Those who know the freedom of the airways find 
in the old paths of earth something nerve-wracking 

. a sense of restraint, of suffocation almost... 
much as the pioneer motorists looked back on the 
days when they sat in clouds of dust behind plod- 
ding teams of horses. Each month they find in- 
creasing pleasure in the pathways of the sky... 
slipping down to bright Havana, to Panama or Peru. 

Unless you are too old to readjust your habits to 
new aspects of life, some day you will fly. Fortunate 


are those men and women who today recognize that 
the realm of the skies is offering a fresh lease on 
life. The blithe spirit of a new renaissance is in the 
air. It is hard for those who feel it to interpret its 
significance, though we see the faces of men turning 
upward, and we see the far places of the earth 
brought nearer in friendly communication. 

The great tri-motored, all-metal planes of 1930 
are truly yachts that bring you safety not only as 
sure as the safety of your yachts upon the sea, but 
as luxurious and as restful. These new planes free 
your thoughts from mechanical limitations, just as 
you are today above the concerns of the engine-room 
of a steamship. 

The pilot and mechanic in their forward control 
cabin have every mechanical device necessary for 
day or night flying in all seasons. Fundamentally the 
new plane is designed as close to mechanical perfection 
as possible, with all the strength and extraordinary 
performance ability for which Ford planes are famous. 
Beautiful as a jewel, it spreads its wings like bur- 
nished silver, to fly with the smooth grace of an 
albatross over sea, over land, over deserts or arctic 
wastes. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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HERE is the essence of 
transportation . . . without 
bulk or tonnage. The Austin 
is just large enough to carry 
two people... swiftly... 
comfortably. Swift/y means 
fifty miles an hour or better. Comfortably 


means plenty of leg room even for six- 
footers... width enough for the most 
robust passengers... and a riding ease 
that would be exceptional in cars twice 


its heft! 
The Austin is a veteran in the rough 


going of snow and ice. It was a member 
of both the Byrd and Wilkins Antarctic 
expeditions. What surprises all new 
Austin drivers is that bumps are absorbed 


bantam 


Austin! 


immediately with none of 
that bouncing up-and-down 
after-motion. 

Its thrift-per-mile makes 
it a logical personal car for 
those independent spirits 
who prefer it to part-time use of the fam- 
ily car. Forty miles on a gallon of gas. 
Twenty to forty thousand miles on a set 
of tires. Three-quarters of a cent a mile for 
gas, oil and tires. It earns its own keep in 
large car mileage saved. 

A car to run around in... to go places 
swiftly. . . to do things independently. . . 
that is the bantam Austin. Four hundred 


and forty-five dollars at the factory. 
Have you ridden in one? 


AMERICAN AUSTIN CAR CO,, INC., BUTLER, PA, 


of machinery 





Medals and 


cups galore 


7 
k 2 


England, “Double 
Twelve.’* 64.97 m. p. h. 


Y 


New Zealand, Otage Hill 
Climb. First and Second. 


Egyptian Royal Automo- 
bile Club Race. First. 


Scotland, Irvine Reliabil- 
ity Trial, Glasgow. First. 
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